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Above and Right: Monastery of Lavra, Mount A thos, Greece. 16th century 
complete integration of painting and architecture.” 


murals in the refectory. “Nowhere have I felt a more 
(Photographs by the author.) 
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fk REQUIREMENTS FOR A MURAL ART 


y AMEDEE OZENFANT 


VICTORIOUS nation would sing in praise of its victory 
| public walls. That is as it should be. Artists will take pos- 
ssion of walls in the U. S. Let us attempt to foresee the 
oblems that will face them. But first a possibly helpful look 
what happened in France after World War I. Hundreds of 
ns and villages which had been spared the horrors of the 
rt” of war, but not the horrors of the arts of peace, were 
isoned by a crop of ludicrous monuments. French walls, 
wever, were unafflicted by a similar pestilence for a very 
ple reason: mural painting, as an artistic activity, had 
ally disappeared since the early days of the century. The 
t French mural painter to be entrusted with large wall 
rfaces to decorate was Puvis de Chavannes (1824-1898). 
strongly influenced Seurat and Gauguin during his life- 
e. His last works, which are far from being his best, are in the 
bston Public Library. This worthy artist, by the way, would 
ve had much to tell us about the dignity of his art and the re- 
ect we should show it. But mural painting had become obso- 
e, and even discredited. None of the young artists of the 20th 
ntury had really given it any thought. 
But architecture, which had gone to sleep as early as 1870, 


gan to wake up just before the war and was dragged out of 
-d by L’ESPRIT NOUVEAU, a magazine whose founders and 
tiding spirits from 1920 to 1925 were Le Corbusier and 
yself. We made a vigorous campaign for a new, a pure archi- 
ture, as the architectural section of the Purist Movement. 


This purification campaign against fake decoration and fake 
architecture was a success: old walls were cleansed of their 
filthy “decorations,” new walls were built clean and neat— 
bare. We, the promoters of that movement, knew well that this 
was but a transitory period; I myself named it the “Vacuum 
Cleaner Period.” On the other hand, the enemies of our puri- 
fying movement called loudly for decorations, for ornamen- 
tation, and some among them took to mural painting as to a 
life-saving boat in which to make good their escape from that 
“white and empty ocean.” 

Around 1923 mural painting began to be discussed. For my 
part, as soon as | was installed in my perfectly white atelier 
in the Avenue Reille, atop my new house which had been 
designed by Le Corbusier and myself, I attacked, theoretically 
and practically, the mural problem. Beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, I was the first among the painters of the Paris School 
of my generation and of the nearer generations to take a 
special interest in the mural problem. In lectures and in 
articles, I stated that the stage of architectural nudism had 
been bypassed. In 1934, I contributed to the foundation of the 
Société d’Art Mural, of which I was a president. The first exhi- 
bitions of mural art evidenced how unprepared the artists were 
to function within the framework of architecture. Anything, 
even portraits, was baptized “mural”, and those who took such 
liberties imagined that they were displaying originality. 

In 1936, the Paris World Fair was imminent. Many walls 
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were offered to artists by the French Government, the City of 
Paris, and the big industries. Raoul Dufy, who had long been 
trained by the discipline of industrial art to remain within a 
program and to respect a technique, painted a vast, interesting 
mural. All things considered, it may be said that the painters 
were caught absolutely off guard by such commissions. The 
result was calamitous. In lieu of murals, we were presented 
with a collection of huge pictures, of monstrous enlargements 
of tiny sketches which it would have been preferable to reduce 
to post-card, or even to stamp size—if at all! 

Because the deadline was close at hand, the artists strove 
to save time by splashing the walls with wide strokes of big 
brushes: instead of doing something big, they did something 
crude. And this crudeness was baptized “monumentality.” 

Since impressionism, like fate, is always more or less with 
us, they painted inpressionistic landscapes larger than nature. 
Forgetting that the best among the surrealists had long ago 
forsaken the renunciation of all control, surrealist sympathi- 
zers, with their minds on something else (especially on a 
desire quickly to be done with the job), allowed their hands 
to wander all over the walls. . . . The result was indeed and 
exclusively a lot of “hand” painting. Since fauvism is but an 
elementary form of romanticism, they spat out vermilion, they 
squeezed out Prussian blue, they drooled lemon yellow all over 
the walls. “Direct effusion” was responsible for many a surface 
taking on the semblance of a gigantic spittoon. Because politics 


Reception room in CBS Building, Hollywood, California. William Lescaze, architect. “Here a mural would be fine.’—Lescase. 
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was, at that time, oriented to the left, they painted interminable 
parades of workers, strutting with shovels on their shoulders: 
one, two; one, two; soldier-like. (Please note that this, mp 
present criticism, concerns the murals of the 1937 Parif 
Fair.) 

Yes, indeed, the artists had been caught off guard. 

Is the same thing going to happen in the U. S. after tha 
present war? 

There is a difference between the situation in Paris as it was 
in 1937 and the situation as it is now in the U. S. The difference 
is that in Paris the work of the Mexican mural painters was 
totally unknown. This could not be said of the U. S. today; 
its painters have already paid a royal tribute to the Mexicam 
masters. We respect my old comrade Rivera, we admire his: 
courage, his abundance, we may even be astonished by a cer+ 
tain haughty contempt he shows for architecture. But it woulde 
be dreadful to think that a new generation of sub-Riveras is: 
going to attack our walls. 

In 1938, I saw the mural paintings of the W.P.A. on thes 
road from New York to San Francisco, having been commis-s 
sioned to view them by the French government which wantede 
to be informed as to the manner in which mural painters weres 
being patronized by the American government. It appeared toe 
me that the initiative of the U. S. government, like that of thee 
French government in 1937, had caught most of the artists offf 
guard. Let us hope that after this war the government of thee 
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S. (and that of France) will give the same vast opportuni- 
*s to artists. 

I do not want to dismiss the subject of the W.P.A. without 
ding another remark. During the depression, the W.P.A. 
fered infinitely more wall space to artists than they had been 
fered at any other historical period since the Renaissance. 
have often been impressed by the American capacity for 
ring adversity into a chance for the nation. While ‘in the 
roes of the most serious economic crisis in its history, the 
erican nation took advantage of it to make a present to 
self of a fabulous quantity of mural paintings. Their merit, 
course, is uneven; but some of them are very representative 
a troubled but eager, generous, and progressive era. 

Now in the midst of another great test, World War II, the 
S. is trying to create its own historical painting by sending 
tists on missions to the fighting fronts. And now we have 
ached a point on which I wish to insist, for, besides the 
ngers by which the walls have always been threatened, the 
rrent danger seems to me a new and pressing one. Due to 
e very interesting initiative taken by magazines such as LIFE 
od FoRTUNE, a number of artists are now on the various world 


onts leading the dangerous existence of modern newspaper 
rrespondents, with their sketch books, their watercolor boxes, 
ad their Leicas laden with Kodachrome film. Many of their 
ugh drawings and their thumbnail sketches are quite suitable 
r the pages of a magazine—many are good or attractive, a 
w are even excellent. What we are threatened with is the 
anger that their authors (or their imitators) may dish them 
t to us again in an enlarged form under the name of 
murals.” Give us anything you wish, gentlemen, except spot- 
»ws sketches in Rockefeller Center size! 

It would seem needless briefly to recall the minimum require- 
ents of all good mural painting—requirements which are 
ecessary (but not sufficient, for they cannot take the place of 
al talent). These requirements have been forgotten every- 
ere since the century began. We are rediscovering them 
owly, painstakingly, and we are making ready to respect 
em. Here is their catalogue in a brief summary: 

Relation of the SUBJECT to the nature of the building, the 
nctions of the room. The wall demands something eternal, 
at least something endowed with a certain degree of perma- 
ence and dignity, even when graceful and elegant (e-g., 
oucher, Fragonard, etc.). 

NON-FIGURATIVE ART: same conditions of appropriate- 
ess, except, of course, with regard to subject. 

Relation of FORMS as forms, and relation of COLOR as 
blor, with the architectural design of the room. 

Relation of the MURAL as an ensemble with the wall from 
e architectural point of view (a decision must be made to 
e effect that the mural should respect the architecture or 
en attempt to improve upon it). 

Relation of SPACE: will the mural give the impression of 
eing more or less “flat” or more or less “voluminous”; will 
“come forward” or will it “recede” into the wall; will the 
ird dimension play a capital role? Same query as to per- 
ective, etc. a 

Relation of the SCALE of the mural with regard to archi- 
ure, and also with the size of man. 

Relation of the TEXTURES of the mural with regard to the 
xtures of the architecture. . 

All these requirements must be met if the mural painting 
» be really a mural and, at least architecturally, decent. 
is impossible to develop the various points here. My sole 
1 is schematically to recall the things which differentiate— 
“must. differentiate—a mural painting from an easel paint- 
above all, its relations with the architecture. 

am, of course, fully aware that it is generally admitted that 


Offices of J. Walter Thompson, N. Y. William Lescaze, archi- 
tect. “Seats waiting for a visitor—lonely wall waiting for a 
mural,” 


mural painting should be wed to architecture. This is admitted 
a priori. But most works along the line show that the artists 
adhere to this dictum theoretically, and are not bound thereby. 
There are examples to demonstrate that most artists paint 
walls as though unaware of the very existence of architecture. 

Throughout my life, I have been in a position to learn about 
architecture, having been born among architects and builders. 
I may say that all over the world, although I have met with 
people in all walks of life who were possessed with an accurate 
feeling for architecture as an art, I have often been struck by 
the indifference or the ignorance evidenced by many painters 
towards architecture. And, on the other hand, although I 
have met a few architects who were well acquainted with 
painting, these were not many. 

There are a few painters capable of creating—as were 
Cézanne and Seurat—pictures with inner architectonic quali- 
ties, without which a picture is always more or less but an 
impressionistic study. Fewer still are capable of imparting to 
their murals not only that inner architecture which is necessary 
to any good picture, be it mural or not, but also to harmonize 
that inner architecture with the architecture by which it is 
surrounded. 

If we want to witness a rise in the general level of mural 
painting, everywhere including the U. S., we absolutely must 
develop an understanding of architecture as an art. For a 
mural which is not in harmony with the surrounding archi- 
tecture is but a picture painted on a wall on a more or less 
large scale, but not a mural. 

Dare we wish for a few fairly drastic public regulations such 
as the ones by which physicians and surgeons are governed, 
and affecting artists too obviously lacking in preparation? 
After all, before one has the right to perform an appendectomy 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Clarence Carter: JANE RE 
AND DORA HUNT, 1941, oil 43 
36. Collection of the Muser 
of Modern Art, N. Y. 

artist (below) was comm 
sioned by the American Loo 
motive Company to paint a 
other version as an advertis 
ment, which led to other cos 
missions, which led to a fan 
in Bucks County, Pennsylz 
nia, and to writing this artic 
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PHOTOS COURTESY FERARGIL GALLERIES 


1 PAINT AS I PLEASE 


By CLARENCE HOLBROOK CARTER 


ONE MORNING just before I moved away from Pitts- artist an opportunity to reach a wide and heterogeneous public 


burgh last spring I mounted a bus and started to read. I was and in turn to help raise the standard of public taste. It is like 
just getting settled when to my annoyance a man moved to the bringing good music into the home by radio. 
seat beside me and started a conversation. As he spoke of my I said to the music teacher that I knew his respect and 
eldest son I gradually placed him as the music teacher in the admiration for musicians of ability who appear on radio pro-- 
elementary school. grams sponsored by commercial advertisers was not diminished 
In the course of the conversation I told him that I was re- because of this commercial sponsorship; that it is as important | 
signing my position and leaving Pittsburgh in the near future. to the integrity of the musician to give as good a performance 
This seemed to disturb him a great deal, especially when | on these programs as on the concert platform. It is well-known) 
told him that I was going to do paintings for advertising. He that radio has made great progress in advancing the apprecia- 
said that he could not understand a man in my place doing tion of good music. If the painter retained his integrity he: 
such a thing, that he was always of the impression that artists could likewise raise the visual standard of the nation. 
would do almost anything rather than that. Of course, it is not always smooth sailing. The banality of ' 
But my answer to the music teacher was this—I wanted to most advertisements testifies only too plainly to the mediocrity 
live where I pleased, and Pittsburgh was not the place. I grant if not actual vulgarity of this use of “art.” Even when the: 
that Pittsburgh is picturesque and the people are fine but it is idea is right it may be spoiled by the conventional tricks that 
a miserable place to live—smoke and soot choking out the very the advertising agency often wants to superimpose upon a 
lives of its inhabitants. To my mind it is the most powerful _ sincere piece of work. It is then that the artist of integrity must 
indictment of capitalism that I know. Moreover, I saw an hold to his determination to maintain his standards even if it 
opportunity that would give me more time to paint, a wider means rejecting jobs. 
public, and a measure of financial security for my family. My fellow traveller then asked how I felt about working for 
Up to the present, I had the satisfaction of having my paintings the big money interests. I laughed at this and remarked that 
hung in exhibitions and sometimes purchased, but a new thrill if you wish to get that fussy you would never play in a large 
seemed to come in the prospects of a wider public. After all, the orchestra or accept the patronage of a museum because the 
number of people who go to exhibitions and read art criticisms is __ trustees of both represent big business. 
surprisingly small. We artists are so engrossed in our little world Here I was at my stop and I have no idea whether the music 
that it comes as something of a jolt when at various times we teacher was the least bit convinced with my reasons. He had 


are confronted with this. Painting for advertising gives the mentioned a young artist friend who had faced poverty rather 
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n do commercial work. In my early years I too had felt an 
ersion to anything commercial. But now it seems that enough 
anges have occurred in the field to make it possible for a 
ative artist to work for advertising and keep his standards. 
My father died while I was in high school and I had to work 
mmers and after school. There was a varied array of jobs— 
sic store, dance hall, ice cream factory, engraving plant, 
aughtsman in a machine shop. But it was all as valuable as 
y schooling and even more so in the understanding of the 
man element which was certainly needed while I was general 
perintendent of the Federal Art Project of the Cleveland 
strict. 

During the years between my graduation from the Cleveland 
hool of Art in 1927 and the depression of the thirties my 
ogress was, I suppose, not unlike that of other young artists. 
ese were the years of the private collector of dependable 
oportions and I married during the bright years of this 
tronage. I was living in Cleveland where under the leader- 
ip of William M. Milliken the Cleveland Museum of Art 
$ pioneering in sponsoring the work of local artists. The 
t patrons of Cleveland were both generous and liberal in 
ewpoint. Mr. Milliken became interested in my work as | 
d made a good showing in the Annual Exhibition of Artists 
d Craftsmen at the Cleveland Museum during my last year in 
t school. Through his help enough of my paintings were 
Id to make it possible for me to sail for Italy and to remain 
d travel in Europe and Africa for more than a year. It was 
s aid and guidance that made my start more eventful than 
otherwise could possibly have been. 

Then the collapse—$5 in the bank, a young son, what was 
ing to happen? The government stepped in. Between 1933 
d 1938 I painted a number of murals for the various govern- 
ent agencies. These included murals for the Cleveland Pub- 
Auditorium under the Public Works of Art Project, and 
urals for the post offices of Ravenna and Portsmouth, Ohio 
y home town), done under the Section of Painting and 
ulpture of the Treasury Department. I was very pleased to 
ve won the Portsmouth competition as it seemed in a way 
at these murals paid a tribute to my father who had been 
clerk in the post office for fifteen years and who had always 
n extremely sympathetic with my desire to be an artist. 
Work done under the Public Works of Art Project was 
dged by a local committee chosen because of their interest 
art. My experience with this committee had such a stifling 
ect on me that it gave me a strong aversion to committee 
le. It seems that when an artist is responsible to a group, 
hich is the supposedly democratic way, he is worse off than 
hen dealing with a single individual. And this goes for picking 
exhibition; also. The larger the jury the greater the com- 
omise and the worse the results. 

The W.P.A. Federal Art Projects came into being and it 
ame evident that the Cleveland project was being demoral- 
ed by the activities of the Workers Alliance. Affairs reached 
ich a stage that the director resigned and I was asked to take 
over. I became director in March 1937. There were approxi- 
ately one hundred artists in the Cleveland area which in- 
uded Youngstown and Akron. 

Working with the project was a challenge to every faculty 
iat I possess. A fair but firm administration was needed to 
eep the emotionalism of the Workers Alliance in check and to 
sep the project running smocthly. There was also governmental 
ureaucracy and seemingly endless red tape to be coped with. 
he business procedure of W.P.A. was changed six times within 
ne year while I was with the project. Understanding of each 
\dividual and his problems as well as his capabilities had to 
e achieved. It was hard work but a pleasure to organize a 
isunited group and see it become a growing, vigorous organ- 
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Clarence Carter: TECH BELL, 1940, oil, 36 x 54. In the Pepsi Cola 
competition and sold at the Metropolitan Museum, N. Y. 


ization respected by its members and the community. The 
project actually took the place of a school for the younger 
members who otherwise would have missed the opportunity 
for art training at that time. It also furnished a respected 
community activity for the established artists and craftsmen 
who were faced with hard times. I feel as many others do that 
the Index of American Design alone was well worth the gov- 
ernment’s expenditures as it is the only record ever made of 
our early arts and crafts. 

But the dole for artists is not healthy and I do not approve 
of it except in times of stress and necessity. Therefore I was 
not in sympathy with the wail of regret upon the death of the 
Federal Art Projects for the simple reason that they had 
served their purpose. 

In the fall of 1938 I left the project to become a professor 
in the department of painting and design at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. When Wilfred A. Readio, head of the 
department, approached me about teaching at Tech I wished 
to let him know exactly where I stood. I told him that I had 
absolutely no theories as I felt that theories restricted one’s 
ability to change. He said that he lived on theories and so we 
had no difficulties as each of us respected and understood the 
other’s point of view. Like Jack Spratt and his wife, we got 
along very well together and often exchanged criticisms of each 
other’s work. 

A writer gives credit where credit is due and so in passing 
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arence Carter: CITY VIEW, 
40, oil, 45 x 36. Swope Art 
llery. The vine was added 
the suggestion of a friend. 


ould like to pay a tribute not only to my teachers who gave 
encouragement but also to my wife, mother, and friends 
o have made suggestions for paintings while they were in 
ogress. These suggestions have undoubtedly had their effect. 
e, they may not have caused great changes but because 
them they were better paintings than they would have been 
erwise. An example—our family doctor happened into my 
dio one day while I was painting City View. “Clarence”, 
id he, “I think a vine climbing up that post would help.” 
e vine is there, yes—but for the doctor it would not have 
en, and it did help. 

Each professor in the department at Tech has a large studio 
his own on the top floor of the Fine Arts building. One day 
ile I was painting in this quiet solitude a telephone call 
e through from the State Director of the Ohio Federal Art 
ojects in regard to some problem, and then it all came back 
me—the hectic life I had left and how sheltered the life of 
professor can be. Both on the project and at Carnegie Tech 
1ad asked for and was granted three days a week for my own 
inting. This I have selfishly guarded and shall continue to do. 
When the term ended at Tech we moved to the quiet and 
litude (and fresh air) of Bucks County, for the reasons I had 
trying to explain to my son’s music teacher. Soon after- 
rds I left for the Caribbean and South America. This trip 
; sponsored by the Alcoa Steamship Company so that I 
uld get material for paintings which they are using for 
ivertising purposes. Here was another opportunity for travel 
ade possible by the new patron. It had been more than fif- 
en years since I had been to Europe and this trip opened 
) new fields just as the earlier one had done. And as then, 
was able to paint almost anything I chose—and in the way 
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I wanted to paint it. I paint as I please, and always shall. 

And this particular series still gives me plenty of time to 
paint anything else I please and I can do my work in the pleas- 
ant surroundings of my farm. I like to see things grow and to 
feel the change of the seasons. I like the sounds of summer, and 
then the change to fall. It is now winter and the snow flies across 
the fields. It is pure white; the ducks are white. In their splendor 
they sail across the sky. I love pure white, and there seldom was 
any in the city. The darkened stalks of weeds—the teazle, milk- 
weed, thistle—stand rigid in the crusted snow. These things, 
together with the greatly enlarged audience I have already 
mentioned provide the answer to my questioner on the bus in 
Pittsburgh. 

One more story about that audience will explain finally 
what I mean. In 1941 I painted the picture called Jane Reed 
and Dora Hunt, now in the Museum of Modern Art. The 
American Locomotive Company saw a reproduction of it, and 
asked me to paint something similar for them. So I got out 
my original watercolor sketch and painted another version 
emphasizing the tracks instead of the two women. This picture 
was reproduced as an advertisement both in color and in black 
and white, and not long ago the company got a letter from a 
soldier in the South Pacific. He said he was lying in his bunk 
looking at this picture in a magazine, and it made him home- 
sick. He thought it was a railway curve he had known as a boy, 
and he wanted to make sure. Actually, he had grown up in 
California, and the curve was painted in Kentucky, but that 
only added to my pleasure. It told me that I had succeeded 
in painting more than just a particular place. And it gave me 
about as much satisfaction as when the original version was 


bought by the Museum of Modern Art. 
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Left: Steel tube frame with back and seat of woven sf 
cane. Designer, Mies van der Rohe, 1929. Above: Bent cad 
rocking chair produced by Thonet in 1878. A formal ancess 
of the steel tube chair at the left. (Photos courtesy the M 
seum of Modern Art, New York City; sketches by t 


author.) 
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Left: Arm chair with frame of resilient flat metal strip 
Mies van der Rohe, 1930. Above: French garden chair 
cast iron with back and seat “sprung” with flat metal strif 
A technological ancestor of the chair at the left. 


Left: Arm chair with laminated bentwood frame and ri 
silient back and seat of a single sheet of plywood. Designei 
Alvar Aalto, 1928. Above: American patent model of 
sprung chair made entirely of plywood. Designer, Cole 
1874. Technological ancestor of the Aalto chair. 
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MRT AND THE INDUSTRIAL DESIGNER 
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siderations? 


RST I would like to quote (with permission and pleasure ) 
m a recent issue of THE NEW YORKER: 

‘Designers and manufacturers do not care what the public 
efers; if they did, they would have done something about it 
ig ago. Designers, whether of motor vehicles or of world 
ders, live in a little dream world of their own, playing with 
upes. They do not make their product conform to the needs 
the people, because they know that the people, having no 
pice in the matter, will conform as best they can to the shape 
the designers’ dreams [italics mine]. For instance, people in 
ies have been educated, through necessity, to enter and leave 
icabs through an opening just big enough for a cocker 
aniel. This obvious defect in cab design is a commonplace 
ich we have often mentioned—it is apparent to everyone 
was apparent years ago, when taxicabs were still being 
signed and built. It is apparent to every lady who has had 
hat brushed off, apparent to every man who has had to hold 
kidneys in his arms while he debouched into the street. It is 
parent to the driver, who automatically croons, “Watch your 
ad!” It is, in fact, apparent to every person in the world 
ept to the taxicab designer. We will bet that ninety-five 
cent of the people who ride in cabs would approve a bigger 
le to creep in and out of, once they got used to it. We will 
so bet that when the first cab rolls off the line after the war, it 
ll be long and low and will have a door just high enough to 
mit a cocker spaniel”. 

e NEW YORKER, as usual, has spotted a case of humbug. 
he problems of industrial design have become oversimpli- 
. Men without art and without sufficient knowledge of the 
Id of industrial design have become its interpreters and have 
ribed to the designer all sorts of motives and procedures 
having done this or that, which certainly never occurred 
him at the time of designing—or since. A similar superfi- 
lity is apparent among educators in this new and promising 
ld. The very fact that it is possible to find art among the 
monplace and the utilitarian makes it all the more impera- 
= to keep our thinking about industrial design clear. 


that the shape of everyday things (now produced for the 
part by machines) play an important part in the esthetic 
ucation of the man in the street. This is true, however, only 
this same man has been conditioned by education to see 
eryday things and to have an opinion about them instead 
being conditioned by habit not to see and not to argue. At this 
ne, it would be far nearer the truth to say that everyday things 
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If form follows function, is any one form the inevitable consequence of a perfectly analysed 
and prescribed functional specification ? 


Should different designer-made “masterpieces” of contemporary industrial design (which 
do not even approximate each other on a single functional problem) be judged on func- 
tional qualities, or do they have an esthetic validity which overrides the practical con- 


Is industrial design, at this time, based upon “meeting the people’s needs” with “the fullest 
means at our disposal” or is technology a new medium (suitably complex for our elec- 
tronics-ridden, modern purposes) which provides artists with entirely new means for 
making shapes to indulge their whimsey or creative urge, according to how you view it? 


There is a serious danger that instead of becoming an instru- 
ment for development of a more widespread capacity for 
esthetic experience, our growing industrial design conscious- 
ness, imperfectly understood and interpreted, will produce 
the exactly opposite effect. For example: if we focus attention 
on efficiency and shape of kitchen utensils, or on radio sound 
reproduction quality and cabinet design—that is to say, if we 
develop an exaggerated interest in technique and plastic form 
of a specialized kind, we may be doing so at the expense of other 
important senses—a fine taste for cooking, or a discriminating 
musical sense. 

The pattern of development in this latest art field of design 
for industry has followed, to a remarkable extent, the pattern 
of development of architecture in the industrial era—whereas 
however, the attitude to the older art has undergone an impor- 
tant change for the better, the younger one has not caught up. 
In modern architecture the first stage may be described as 
interest in new function and new structural technology. The 
second: the esthetic expression of new function and structure 
degenerating into an unsympathetic purism or vulgar stylizing. 
The third, and perhaps the most dangerous stage: technical 
ingenuity and mechanical improvement, which left the core 
of the problem—human happiness (including esthetic pleas- 
ure )—dquite untouched. 

Only very recently has architecture reached the fourth stage 
of increasing concentration on human values of the individual 
or group as related to society as a whole, and a leaning away 
from the evaluation of the isolated object per se, however 
fascinating the technical and formal problems involved may be. 
Industrial design is still only in the third stage. Our analysis 
of modern industrial design looks, on the face of it, quite con- 
vincing. It includes consideration of needs and means and 
form: functional, technical, and esthetic issues. Unfortunately, 
the technical issues are all too often confused with human ones 
and the word “functional” is substituted for “technical”. 

Semantic errors lead to further confusion, and we wind up 
with fantastic concepts, such as: “mechanical and technical 
efficiency are good and useful in themselves”, or “certain habits 
we have developed are necessary for the welfare of mankind”, 
and that therefore any silly thing which serves an equally silly 
habit with technical efficiency is ipso facto “functionally” 
justifiable, which is certainly questionable when we examine 
the myriad gadgets which are being produced in the name of 
progress. 

Which brings me to the “Chair”. 

It is the belief of the writer that among the many esthetically 
pleasing, three-dimensional objects which have been produced 
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Above: Reclining chairs of aluminum following the contours of a Above: Armchair with iron bar frame ee wep | 
human body. Designer, Marcel Breuer, 1933. Below: The “classic” netting. Designer, Vietti, 1939. Below: The “c prt val 
wood deck chair, first made for the steamboat of the 19th century. a technological ancestor of the Vietti and Hardoy chairs abe 
The functional ancestor of the chairs above. —support by suspension. 


in the second half of the industrial era there happen to be 
several chairs. Why this range of commonplace, utilitarian 
objects has produced such an abundance of works of art of the 
highest merit, I will not attempt to answer here. But in examin- 
ing these works of art, no honest critic would maintain that 
they are markedly more or less comfortable than many other 
seating devices produced during the same period. In fact, we 
have a sneaking suspicion that if we were completely objective 
we should admit that the traditional, stuffed “easy chair” has 
it all over them for comfort. On any grounds other than purely 
esthetic we can find plenty to criticize, 

On functional grounds of need, one may question the need 
for a chair at all in a private dwelling, if we reconsider the 
whole problem of a living space in terms of social habit, medi- 
cine and hygiene, economy and space. Assuming that a chair 
is justifiable, on the same grounds and in the same environment, 


one may even more specifically criticize “the single postum 
seat” (the Breuer, Aalto, and Saarinen designs) as being suitee 
functionally only to the purposes of a vehicle driver, dentis: 
or barber, and not to a home owner. The illogical conclusior 
of specialized seating in a dwelling, where a variety of neec 
has to be served, would be a vast assortment of chairs devourim 
space and income. 

The truth is that the most specialized single posture chair! 
such as some of those illustrated here, have been pressed inti 
a more versatile service than the one for which they wer 
intended by people who quite simply prefer to live with object 
of that kind of shape. In other words, some people may continu 
to enjoy the masterpieces of the between-world-wars industric 
design era as esthetically beautiful objects long after we hav 
found it necessary to rationalize them as “functional” o 
“organic” or what have you, and thus obscure their real quality 
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chair with iron bar frame and removable singsle-piece leather 
and seat. Designer, Hardoy, 1941. 


We know that utilitarian objects having esthetic value are 
rtainly not the products of processes which may be measured 
terms of technical knowledge or skill. The esthetically pain- 
] failures of designers having all this and more confront us 
erywhere. In those rare instances when needs, technology, and 
e artist coincide in time-space, an objective scrutiny of the 
oduct usually can sift out functional and technical features, 
aving only the final pure residue of pleasure untouched. 

We do not derive ihe same pleasure from their technically 
ecessful prototypes, or their technically improved but estheti- 
Ily debased commercial descendants. In the production-con- 
mption-elimination cycle the social acceptance of a standard 
often more a direct product of esthetic excellence than of 


efulness. 


On the functional grounds of means with which to support. 


e human body in various postures, the ingenious structures 
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he traditional cushion which meets all functional requirements 


“Conversation” chair of plywood covered in sponge rubber 
moulded to fit the body. Designer, Eero Saarinen, 1941. 


of supporting the human body while eating, sitting, reclining. 


of metal, wood, leather, string, of the “masterpiece” chairs 
compare unfavorably in terms of simplicity of production, 
flexibility, comfort, and versatility with cushion supports, 
whether these be filled with hair, feathers, air, or sponge 
rubber. A series of flexible cushions capable of rearrangement 
may yet be the most functionally justifiable support for a 
neurotic, fidgety humanity of infinite variations in shape and 
size. 

At any point in the development of our civilization we may 
come to the conclusion that chairs, along with many other 
things, are quite undesirable, and decide to throw them over- 
board. If, further, we decide, as well we may, that cushions 
are after all the answer to the need of supporting the human 
body in comfort for all purposes of eating, resting, and sleep- 
ing, we may still find purely esthetic pleasure in an Aalto chair 
and have it around with the Etruscan pot and the Henry Moore. 
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VIEWPOINTS: Tue ROLE OF ART IN A DEMOCRACY 


By 


E. M. BENSON 


Drawing in the galleries of the City Art Museum, St. Louis. 
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WARS have a way of raising a great many disturbing 
issues. Many things I read in my daily newspaper lead 
me to think that some mighty big battles are being fought 
on the home front that may outlast the war by many 
years. The one big basic question is: Should we so edu- 
cate our people and the peoples of this world that wars 
cannot possibly recur? If our answer to this is yes—then 
how are we to go about doing it? Can art play any part 
in this effort? Are the art educators prepared by train- 
ing and experience to do this job? And, assuming that 
they could do it, would they be willing to make the 
gigantic effort that such a project involves? 

Before we answer these questions let us look certain 
facts in the face. If democracy is to survive, the need 
for it must be reborn within each generation. Like cul- 
ture, democracy is not something we inherit, it must be 
secured through action—the energetic and intelligent 
action of people who know why they believe what they 
believe. Now, a word like democracy can be a shibboleth, 
an empty word, or it can become a real red-blooded word 
—a flame of conviction that is fed on concrete instances 
in our daily life and social intercourse that democracy 
means business, that it works, that is worth living for, 
fighting for, and, if necessary, dying for, 

Are our educators prepared to see that democracy 
works? Yes and no. Many wish to see it work but haven't 
the resourcefulness and courage to make it work. It 
takes courage to teach our young people how to look 
for the truth and know it when they meet it. 

But what has this to do with art? More than most of 
us realize. One of the curious things about people who 
are really devoted to the arts is 
erally people of prejudice; they are not especially hos- 
tile to néw ideas; they have a reasonable respect for 
their fellowmen; they derive more than the usual amount 


that they are not gen- 
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of pleasure from the things around them; they are som 
what impatient with shoddy things, poor craftsmansh) 
and mismanagement wherever it may occur. They an 
for the most part, good citizens who make an earne¢ 
effort to leave this world a little better than when the 
entered it. 

On the whole I have found this to be true, and th 
exceptions do not occur so frequently that they alter th 
rule. Why are these people, these people devoted to th 
arts, the way they are? 

I suspect I know the answer. It is because the arr 
make people in their own image. They make them se 
the world, not through the limited eyes of one person 
but the multiple-eyes of all the great artists who hay 
ever lived. They become recording instruments for a 
the feelings and thoughts of civilization. That is what 
meant, or should be meant, when we say that a pers 
is cultured. 

Can the arts do all these things to all people? I shoul 
say yes. To everyone who has the capacity for falling i 
love. ll explain what I mean. Falling in love is identify 
ing yourself with someone else—doing this so co 
pletely that you are no longer completely yourself br 
part of that other person. There are people who do nc 
have this capacity. They are like the character in And 
Malraux’s novel, “Man’s Fate,” who could only loy 
himself. Such a fate is not a pleasant one. Falling in loy 
with art is not very different from falling in love wit! 
an individual. If you grant this premise, then the pote 
tial audience for art is incalculable. This I sincerel/ 
believe to be true. 

How then are we to go about creating a fertile field 
for the growth of these love affairs? The answer is not : 
simple one. It has been done. It can be done. But i 
requires a great deal of patient, hard, devoted work op 
the part of the teacher. . . . 

But it can’t be done by thinking of art as something 
wholly detached from its sources in life. Nor can i 
necessarily be achieved by supplying only an abundan 
of factual information. Information may lead to experi 
ence but it doesn’t necessarily. There are far too many 
well-informed people in the field of the arts with a very 
limited concept of the meaning of the creative act o 
appreciation for us to assume that information by itsel: 
can carry any one very far... . 

I firmly believe that art can say all these things tc 
all people—not in a day or a year but through the years 
I believe that it can destroy the hate in our hearts, andi 
help to create a world we can all be proud to live in— 
a place for the spirit to grow strong—so strong and sc 
rich with beauty that people can at last forget the word 

art. For we will have learned to make an art of living: 
living productively at peace with ourselves and witht 
our neighbors. This, I believe, is the real goal of art 


in a democracy. 
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ARTISTS OF THE 8TH ROUTE ARMY 


E woodcuts reproduced on this and the following 
ges, and on’the cover, are part of a group of 40 newly 
rived from Shensi Province in China and made avail- 
le to The American Federation of Arts for a travel- 
¢ exhibition. 

The members of what is now called the 8th Route 
my are known to the readers of Edgar Snow’s “Red 

r Over China” as the 100,000 men and women who 
om 1934 to 1936 marched 6,000 miles from their 
mes in the south of China to Shensi in the northwest. 
1ere, while fighting the Japanese, they have established 
sir homes and social institutions, such as the Lu Sin 
sademy of Arts and Literature in the capital city, 
snan, where these woodcuts were made. 

The pride of these modern Chinese in their achieve- 
ent is reflected in the titles of the prints, translated 
to English at Yenan. Some of them are: V illage Elec- 
m (voters placing ballots in a sealed box, guarded by 
o soldiers); Family Conference of Production (a 
pical Chinese scene with the Elder presiding); /m- 
igrants Rounding Out Their Happy New Homes (a 
ries of scenes in one print, like a comic strip); The 
salth Preserving Co-Operative (medicine on shelves, 
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doctors in white gowns and masks, with Red Cross 
insignia ). 

It is this emphasis on subject matter, not surprising 
in a people who carried a conviction 6,000 miles on 
foot, that led the NEw York TIMEs to declare in 1941 
that “the modern Chinese artist has broken (completely ) 
with his traditions”. Although here there are no bam- 
boos waving gracefully in the wind, or scholars sitting 
under trees, these modern Chinese have certainly not 
broken with the greater tradition to which China has 
always contributed so much—the tradition of good art. 

The emphasis on subject matter in the print called 
The 8th Route Army in Training, for example, has not 
blinded Koo Yuan to the esthetic necessity of having 
the three groups of soldiers fan out into the white space 
from right to left, or of having the dark butchering 
scene at the lower left balanced by the buildings in the 
opposite corner. This subject matter is new in a country 
that has always held the scholar in highest esteem and 
the soldier in lowest, but the traditional effort to com- 
bine subject and form is as old as art—which is to say, 
as old as China. 
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Koo Yuan: THE 8TH ROUTE ARMY IN PRODUCTION, 1944, woodcut, 10% x 6% inches. 


Koo Yuan: THE 8TH ROUTE ARMY IN TRAINING, 1944, woodcut, 95% x 6 inches., 
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00 Yuan: WINTER SCHOOL, 1944, woodcut, 9% x 5% inches. 


Yeng Han: STRUGGLE FOR GRAIN, 1944, woodcut, 10 x 634 inches. 


Holy Family given to Panneels and Rubens by Dr. Julius S. Held of Columbia University. Oil on 


canvas, 34 x 42, Walker Art Center 


ALLS IN THE EXPERTS 
y DANIEL S. DEFENBACHER 


N fifty-two years of collecting, Mr. T. B. Walker bought 
out 5,000 paintings and objects. He built a succession of art 
alleries in Minneapolis, opening the first to the public in 1879. 

1939, eleven years after his death, we renamed his gallery the 
alker Art Center and reorganized it upon progressive edu- 
ational principles. The collections were our most tangible 
sset and highly important to our exhibition program. The 
lassification of the objects was, however, unscholarly and 
ardly usable. ; 
Everything, of course, had a name, a date, and a catalog 
ntry of sorts. But there was no systematic index, and the 
cords of purchase and history were inadequate. Moreover, 
[r. Walker, in accordance with a fairly common practice of 
is contemporaries, believed in giving a master’s name to 
eplicas or school-pieces and in deciding for himself that certain 
bjects merited the dates of the great periods. Consequently, 
the survey was to be workmanlike, we had to disregard every 
ame, date, and description and start anew. ; 

Something.should here be said not in defense but in justifi- 
ation of the collectors of Mr. Walker’s time. In the late 19th 
nd early 20th centuries, art scholarship was only beginning 
o be scientific, the few specialists were not readily accessible 
0 private buyers, and most collectors were self-taught art his- 
orians. Their mistakes were natural, and their wise judgment 
urprisingly frequent. 

In the approach to the Art Center’s problem, our major 
bjective was to reidentify and document the collection in such 
way as to provide reliable information for educational use. 
e wished to pare down the collection to those items which had 
erit for permanent museum display or which could be used 
or temporary educational exhibitions. Certain rules were 
ormulated: school attributions were to be desired in preference 
o doubtful name attributions; replicas were to be retained, pro- 
ided they were of the period and of sufficient importance his- 
orically and artistically to be useful; pedigree was to be mini- 
ized; catalog entries and attributions were to be frank state- 
ents of stylistic and analytic factors; the passing parade of 
eaker artists was to be shelved—at least until time might 
ter their status; forgeries were to be discarded or frankly 
abelled as such for educational purposes. 

In 1941 the work actually began with the preparation of an 
ndex of Mr. Walker’s limited records, the preparation of a new 
ard catalog, and the construction of a fairly complete photo- 
raphic laboratory. This involved, among other things, the 
ephotographing of every piece in the collection on 35 mm. film. 
y 1943 the preparatory work was well enough along to start 
pon the actual study of individual pieces. 

Here we faced several alternatives of procedure. Should we 
ttempt to add to our regular staff one or two trained curators, 
xpecting them to cover all divisions of the collection from 
pottery to paintings, or should we employ specialists a year 
or two at a time and by rotation cover all divisions? Either 
of the two plans would cripple our activities program. We 
could not afford both a curatorial staff and an activities staff, 
and we had reason to believe that the two could not be merged 
successfully. 

The collection was vital to our continued development as an 
educational museum. Yet, if in making it useful by adequate 
study, we sacrified the activities program, we defeated our own 
purpose. We decided that at all costs we should continue on our 
committed course of specializing in popular education, of stress- 
ing exhibitions and group activities. We determined to try a 


new approach to the survey. 
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ACT OR FANCY: tue waLker ART CENTER 


Painting on opposite page before cleaning. Figures of Joseph 
and putto had been completely over-painted, as were the heads 


of Christ and St. John. (Photos courtesy Walker Art Center.) 


We asked a number of authorities, each a specialist in one or 
two fields, for help on a job basis. Both the men and their 
respective institutions agreed to help, without fees or at fees 
within our reach. They asked only one important assurance: 
that we were interested in absolute truth. Upon this basis, they 
studied in succession the jade collection, French 18th century 
paintings, American paintings, Flemish and Dutch paintings, 
English and Italian paintings, Greek and Roman objects, and 
Oriental porcelains and pottery. Our plan proved to be highly 
successful, owing to the able assistance of the following men: 
Charles J. Sterling, Assistant Curator of Paintings, Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art; Henri Marceau, Assistant Director of the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art; Lloyd Goodrich, Director of the 
American Art Research Council and Research Curator of the 
Whitney Museum of American Art; Julius S. Held, Professor 
of Fine Arts, Columbia University; W. G. Constable, Curator 
of Paintings, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; Karl Lehmann, 
Director of Archeological Research, New York University 
Institute of Fine Arts; and Charles Fabens Kelley, Assistant 
Director and Curator of Oriental Art, Art Institute of Chicago. 
We gave each specialist photographic reproductions of the 
material in his field and such data as we had been able to com- 
pile. They then visited the collections for intensive study and 
returned home to carry on further research. The results, although 
not yet complete, will furnish considered opinions on identity, 
and enough data for a sound catalog description. 

Mr. Lloyd Goodrich made one of the first studies. His work 
involved the American group. On certain pieces he sought 
additional advice. He submitted the Stuarts and Peales to 
William Sawitzky and a Benjamin West to Henri Marceau..T'wo 
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Before cleaning: Forged Portrait of Henry VIII, at one time 
given to Holbein, from study collection of the Walker Art 
Center. Costume is gold leaf with painted pattern. Oil on 
panel, 35 x 46. 


Stuarts, as late copies, and several other works were set aside, 
but other findings compensated for the loss. A group of twelve 
Hudson River artists, for example, emerged as worthy of con- 
siderable attention—a fact which was well emphasized by later 
cleaning and restoration. Several of these paintings obscured 
by discoloration had been almost forgotten in basement storage 
vaults. One significant contribution of the survey in this division 
is the indication that expansion of the American group might be 
feasible. With recent contemporary purchases there is a good 
foundation upon which to build. 

We anticipated some unfavorable judgments in the survey, 
but these were reasonably infrequent. Among the English paint- 
ings studied by Mr. W. G. Constable were seven canvases. 
originally purchased from one dealer, carrying a pedigree of 
English ownership and claiming the name of John Constable. 
All seven now appear to be 18th or 19th century inventions 
using elements from original Constable canvases. Even these 
paintings may not be a complete loss for, in a collection 
designed for educational use, forgeries, as such, have a place 
an important place if the museum is to crusade against those 
practices of attribution which still cheat hundreds of buyers. 

Cleaning and restoration were a necessary part of the work 
of identification, refurbishment, and repair. Ingrid Maerta Held 
of New York was retained as restorer, She made periodic visits 
to the Center for a month or two at a time. Upon the basis of 
x-ray and obvious visual indications. paintings were cleaned 
in preparation for study. 

A Holy Family purchased by Mr. Walker as a Rubens was so 
obviously overpainted as to make any attribution impossible. 
Study by x-ray, thorough cleaning and restoration by Mrs. 
Held, and intensive research by Julius S. Held, established the 
painting as a joint work by Panneels and Rubens. documented 
by original sketches and of sufficient quality to be a good 
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During cleaning: “Portrait of Henry VIII” becomes a portraia 
of a Dutch man in a black coat and hat, and white collar 
Signed and dated middle right: “G. Ban—I1651”. (Gerbrandd 
Ban, 1613-1652? ). 


example of the period. The underpainting was in such goodd 
condition that it is difficult to imagine why the canvas was 
altered or when. 

A Portrait of Henry the Eighth, originally labelled Holbein. 
had been in storage for many years. When it was x-rayed, theg 
shadowgraph disclosed certain facial variations. indicatingg 
cleaning might prove profitable. The king’s costume was of 
heavy gold leaf with an overpainted design. The leaf was re+ 
moved with reasonable ease. The plumed hat gave way to ag 
typical Dutch stove-pipe affair, and the brown, almost full 
beard was clipped to become a grey goatee. Very distinctly, 
in the upper right background appeared a signature and date¢ 
which established the original underpainting as a portrait byy 
Gerbrandt Ban (1613-1652?). Here was a classic forgery. Ther 
overpainting was supposedly earlier than the work underneath 

and “Henry the Eighth” had been exhibited as a Holbein in 
London in 1897 in supposedly reputable company. The Ban 
portrait may or may not be in excellent condition when cleaning 
is completed. Ban is not a great master but his painting repre- 
sents the sound craftsmanship of the little-known painters of thee 
period. As such it will have its place in the collection. 

One of the problems occurring frequently in the study off 
the paintings concerned the obscuration of important detail 
by inept or misguided overpainting. In some instances it wass 
merely a matter of too much retouching to cover minor dam-- 
ages, In others it was deliberate alteration. In a Mignard Work-- 
shop portrait (perhaps by Pierre Mignard) a cupid and a dog: 
had been obliterated. In a portrait attributed to Coello the: 
color of the dress had been changed twice, the face prettified. . 
A well-documented portrait by Beechey which at some time: 
had suffered from inexpert over-cleaning, had been made unree-- 
ognizable by retouching. Portrait of a Child by Beechey became, , 
in the cleaning, Portrait of Three Children. In many cases the? 
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ore cleaning: Portrait of a Woman, formerly attributed to 
erre Mignard. From the collection of the Walker Art Cen- 
. Oil on canvas, 31 x 41. 


erpainting was merely an attempt to “improve” a good paint- 
, in others it covered irreparable damage, and in one or two, 
right misrepresentation was evident. This phase of the survey 
s resulted in the intensified vitality of important stylistic 
ments, making these paintings more effective material for 
cational use. 

Our Greek and Roman objects were, prior to the survey, 
actically unidentified. Dr. Karl Lehmann, whose work is not 
yet completed, could select for more prolonged study, how- 
er, a group of vases, sculptures, jewelry, small bronze orna- 
mts and utensils, figurines, and glassware. The group is not 
ge and not exceptional but it will eventually fill one gallery 
h objects of general interest and good quality. 

In the study of the Oriental porcelains and pottery, which 
also incomplete, the problem resolved itself into one of 
aloging about 500 pieces by date, type, interest, and typi- 
ity. This work as it progresses will produce three groups: 
Permanent exhibition material; B. Study exhibition mate- 
1; and C. Discards. The aim is first to cull the unnecessary 
eces and then to prepare a catalog and educational display 
processes, comparisons, and stylistic factors. 

Just how common to others our experiences might be is diff- 
It to tell. All museums, in some degree certainly, have gone 
ough similar ones, but the literature on their findings is prac- 
ally non-existent. A brief amplification of the problem may 
pertinent here. 

Most museums treat their collections in a quantitative way, 
vering as much ground as possible in preserving and display- 
« worthy examples of art. Under this system collections be- 
me large, repetitive in varying degrees, and often unwieldly. 
st this practice is not only commendable but essential. We must 
eserve the fine things of the past and present to give to future 
nerations the substance of their cultural heritage. This is, 
wever, a highly skilled and discriminating job, demanding 
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After cleaning but before retouching: Portrait of the Duchess 
of Orleans, Mignard Workshop (possibly by Pierre Mignard). 
Heavy overpaint covering cupid and dog has been removed. 


the services of expert personnel. Such personnel cannot be 
afforded by all museums without vitiating their necessary day 
to day activities for community participation. 

For any museum another justifiable reason for maintaining 
and building a collection of art must exist. This may well be to 
create an illustrated documentation of one or more artistic fields 
for use in active educational work. Under this plan a group of 
paintings of the Rembrandt circle might be quite as useful as 
a group by the master himself. In fact, the idea that the circle 
may represent the period more closely than the master, has 
merit. It is also possible that six paintings of the circle, properly 
shown and with proper documentation, may be more effective 
than sixteen. Other instances can be given but it seems hardly 
necessary. If this principle is logically developed, both the 
quantitative and qualitative problems of collecting can be 
brought more in line with average museum resources. Moreover, 
all of the work of the museum will be directed toward activities 
immediately and practically applicable to its community. 

There is not space in this article to pursue this development 
further. It is only briefly mentioned here in an attempt to clarify 
the background of the Walker Art Center procedure and to 
support the contention that frank re-evaluation by museums 
is not only important but profitable. 

Our survey, though not nearly completed, has already indi- 
cated the ultimate result. Our exhibition collection will be 
smaller, our study collection larger, but both will be infinitely 
more useful by reason of the knowledge gained. The number 
of masterpieces will be few but the quality will be good. The 
Center will present to its audience a refreshed representation 
of its possessions, and most important, it can proceed with 
reasonable confidence. The staff, selected more for its educa- 
tional attitude than for its curatorial training, will then be able 
to plan exhibitions and other activities not on guesswork but on 
factual source material. 
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MONOCHROMATIC DRAWING: 


BRANCH OF AMERICAN ART 


THE greatest enemy of American art is the spring cleaning 
and its ruling genius, the housewife with blood in her eye. 
In order to survive for a century, a picture has to live through 
endless raids by commandos armed with mops under the direc- 
tion of generals who are determined to see the attic tidy. 
Through the agency of dealers whom they have inspired, col- 
lectors sometimes arrive at the last minute like the United 
States Marines to save invaluable old canvases from worse 
than death on scrapheap or bonfire. But if the collectors are 
apathetic, God help the poor picture! 

A whole school of painting will vanish almost without a 
trace if during the century or two after the pictures were made 
no one is interested in preserving them. An example of such 
disappearance is supplied by the amateur canvases of the 18th 
century. The advertisements of drawing schools which often 
appeared in newspapers, and the references to amateur artists 
found in contemporary documents make it clear that many 
American colonials drew for pleasure. Yet only a few isolated 
examples of their production are known today. Portraits 
executed by professional artists during that early period re- 
main because they were treasured by descendants as a source 
of dynastic pride. But when a musty old amateur picture, odd 
in execution, shedding paint like a chicken in molt, turned 
up in a corner of an attic, nobody was interested. What would 
today create the greatest excitement was regarded as a piece 
of junk and treated accordingly. 

It is a universal rule of taste that the parlor piece of one 
generation is the attic piece of the next. The third generation, 
however, usually comes to the rescue. The same tide that washes 
mother’s Horatio Walker up into the lumber room brings 
down grandfather’s Thomas Cole. But this rule has its excep- 
tions. If grandson is as myopic as his father, the school of 
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The Magic Lake, by G.., 
Cummings. Based on a C) 
rier and Ives print. The t# 
of the picture is written twe 
on the frame, as well as 
following sentences: “TT 
for Charles if he wants; 
Work done by G. L. Cu 
mings, 1864." And “I 
Charles has not many 4} 
tures if he cares for this ii 
his. Work done in 1864 by) 
Mother.’ Found in Pon 
mouth, N. H. (Photo by 
Frick Art Reference Libra 


A FORGOTTE 


By JAMES THOMAS FLEXNE 


art which he does not appreciate is likely to be lost forevé 
Thus it is our duty to survey the achievements of our gran 
parents to make sure that everything worthy is preserved. 
Within the last twenty years a great interest has arisen 
the work of America’s less sophisticated artists, commor 
mis-named “American primitives.” Like a vast suction machi 
this interest has drawn out of attics all over the land innum 
able 19th century canvases, some fresh and brilliant, so» 
merely amusing because of their incompetence. Probably w 
all the returns are in a generation from now, this fad will 
principally memorable because from among the thousands | 
pictures it has preserved there will emerge a few hundred 
real merit that have been saved from taking their last ri 
on the ash man’s tumbrel. Certainly we have cause to reg 
that no similar movement impelled the citizens of 1845 to res 
the less conventional work of the 18th century. 
One important branch of the work of our amateur arti 
has for some reason fallen through the chinks of contempor 
interest; if it is not called to the attention of collectors a 
their attendant dealers, all trace of it will be gone in ano 
generation. Indeed, I have had considerable difficulty findi 
examples of the vanishing medium. An examination of t 
established sources on “American primitives”—books, colld 
tions, the shops of metropolitan dealers—would hardly sho 
that such pictures existed. I had to go into the back count! 
and find the drawings for myself. During the days befor 
gasoline rationing, my wife and I never passed an antique 
junk shop without stopping; sometimes, particularly in tt 
junk shops, ‘we found such a picture as we sought. More 1 
cently, we have persuaded a group of friendly dealers near 0: 
home in Connecticut to rescue the drawings from the atti 
where the average dealer would have left them as being of 1 
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e. During five years, we have managed to collect some 
aty examples, of which the ones here illustrated are among 
best. 


the pictures for which we hunted were black and white 


tels made particularly during the third quarter of the 19th 
ury, by amateurs and, of course, by their instructors. For 
ons which we will discuss later, this medium removed many 

e purely technical difficulties of execution which in an oil 
ating stand between the unsophisticated artist and realiza- 
1 of his vision. Thus the pictures were an accurate mirror 
ecting the tastes, the dreams, and the esthetic ambitions of 
citizen-artists. And when, as sometimes happened, the mind 
ected in the pastel was the mind of a mute inglorious Cole 
Bingham, the result was well worthy of admiration, and 
preservation as part of our esthetic heritage. 


"he medium, which came to be known as monochromatic 


ing, 


was originally introduced to the public as part of a 
e elaborate technique which some brilliant publicity man 
bed “Grecian painting.” From the first, it was promoted 
a short-cut to impressive results. In his “The Artist, or 
ng Ladies’ Instructor in Ornamental Painting, Drawing, 
” (New York and London, 1835), B. F. Gandee writes that 
cian painting is “perfectly easy of acquirement to anyone 
o can draw a little with a pencil.”°The art, which “is of 
te a recent invention,” was given its name, Gandee confides, 
ause of the near resemblance of the result to several paint- 
s discovered on the walls of Grecian palaces. The work of 
ew hours in this medium, he adds temptingly, has so high 
inish and so exquisite a softness that it would be mistaken 
the result of days of close application. 

To prepare the ground on which the painting was to be 
cuted, the young artist took millboard, covered it with 
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varnish (which could be colored if desired), and then sifted 
through muslin onto the sticky surface finely ground marble 
dust secured from a stone mason. After the result had dried 
for a week, it was to be well brushed with a clothes brush 
to take off any loose dust, and then rubbed with fine sand- 
paper, but not to too great a smoothness. ‘The numerous 
advantages referred to are gained simply by applying colors 
to an unusually rough and hard surface.” 

Next the young lady artist places on the board about as much 
lamp black as will lie on a sixpence. With a piece of soft 
leather, she “rubs on the sky,” commencing where it is darkest 
and working towards the light. After the forms have been thus 
defined, she scrapes in the high lights with the edge of the 
leather, or a knife. From the sky, she moves on to the middle 
distance and then to the foreground, where to make very sharp 
forms a stick of black chalk may be used instead of lamp 
black. The advantage of this method to the amateur, Gandee 
points out, is that it is unnecessary to sketch an outline. Form 
is defined gradually by pushing the pigment from the center 
towards the edges. If a mistake is made, it can easily be altered 
by a little rubbing, and a whole section of the picture can be 
washed out with soap and water without disturbing the rest. 
The artist can revise until she is completely satisfied; then 
she applies fixative and varnish. 

In Grecian painting the black and white drawing was only 
one step toward the final result, yet the author realized that a 
finished landscape in lamp black could stand by itself as a 
decorative piece. Thus, before proceeding any further, Ellen, 
the protagonist of the volume, is encouraged to mount one of 
her first efforts as a fire screen for her mother. 

To complete a Grecian painting, however, Ellen must work 
over her black and white drawing with transparent colors. Rely- 


nnecticut River Town, artist unknown. Found in Connecticut. 
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ing on the undercoat of lamp black for shading and the defini- 
tion of forms, she needs merely to spread the colors in appro- 
priate places, in the manner used by professional colorists of the 
period to tint engravings. This done, she had an impressive 
picture which, so Gandee assures us, only a sharp eye could 
distinguish from a conventionally executed oil painting. 

As the years passed, the two processes involved in Grecian 
painting separated. Undoubtedly one reason for this was the 
emergence in France of charcoal drawing as an independent 
art form. For years charcoal had lain in the color boxes of 
professional painters, but it was used merely to define an 
outline on the canvas which would later be painted over, The 
charcoal and chalk drawings made by the old masters had been 
largely forgotten when Decamps and Troyon began making 
elaborate renditions of landscapes in charcoal for their own 
sake. In a short time the medium became very popular; by the 
1860’s and 1870’s the drawings of such artists as Allongé, 
Appian, and Lelanne were enjoying a great vogue. When mama 
had a reproduction of a charcoal drawing by a famous artist 
hanging in the parlor, there was no reason for daughter to add 
color to her black and white pastel. 

The end of the development is decribed in “Art Recreations,” 
by Mme. L. B. Urbino and others, published in Boston in 1860. 
Instead of bothering herself to make a drawing in lamp black, 
the young lady buys from an art store a specially designed 
print, the back of which she treats with “Grecian varnish” to 
make the paper transparent. Then she puts her colors on this 
varnished surface, relying on the print for the shading that 
defines the forms. She does not even have to use her own 
ingenuity on the coloring, for instructions on how to tint each 
part can be procured with the engraving. 

Altogether separate now from Grecian painting is “mono- 
chromatic drawing.” The use of marble dust is still recom- 
mended (if there is no stone mason near, you can pulverize a 
cake of marble by “burning it”), but mass production offers 
a cheaper sand paper, called “monochromatic board,” made 
gaudy sometimes by a sprinkling of flecks of mica. Charcoal 
or black crayon is used instead of the lamp black recommended 
by Gandee; yet the techniques for applying the color are almost 


_ the same. The citizen-artist still puts a little pile of black where 


she wants a heavy shadow, and then pushes it out toward the 
light. Mme. Urbino and her collaborators, however, had some 
tricks of their own to recommend: “For water, scrape some 
black crayon into a powder, and lay it on your board with the 
kid, working it horizontally, and making the lights and shades 
stronger as it comes nearer. Your sponge may do good in 
rendering the water transparent.” The completed pictures were 
framed under glass without any addition of fixative or varnish, 

The authors comment: “Ruins overgrown with moss, and 
dilapidated buildings make pretty pictures. We have seen 
moonlight views in this style of painting more beautiful than 
anything else.” Many of the monochromatic drawings now 
found show moonlight, but every kind of outdoor subject 
matter that appealed to the amateur artist is depicted in this 
medium. We find landscapes ranging from the most widely 
romantic creations of the imagination to portraits of houses 
and views of identifiable places; often there are figures in the 


foreground. Indeed, some of the landscapes are so crowded 
with action that they go over the line into genre. Scenes illus- 


trating romances and plays are done with great gusto and 


belief, the more grandly awful the better. Portraits were 
_ attempted too, but I have never seen a successful one, prob- 


ably because the medium discouraged the use of sharp lines, 
and ‘it takes great technical skill to achieve a likeness in a 
haze. (We must distinguish between monochromatic drawings 
and the charcoal likenesses made by craftsmen in photog- 
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raphers’ studios who drew over enlarged photographic print 

The technical skill of the artists varies greatly. Some dr: 
ings, like the example by Scranton here illustrated, are so exp 
one is inclined to think them the work of professionals linl 
to the Hudson River school; perhaps these were done by adt 
who taught the medium. Also professional in execution, 
Balloon Flight presents a problem; could the picture hi 
been drawn as the model for a woodcut illustration in a ma 
zine? On the other extreme is the view of a Connecticut ri 
town which is clearly the work of a child. Between lie st 
pictures as The Village Green and The Magic Lake. Th 
heartfelt productions of young ladies, hanging in the par 
over the piano, were a type of flypaper for the catching: 
impressionable young men. 

The question of how far these drawings were original, hi 
far adaptations of commercially produced pictures, is one w 
the whole knotty problem of the sources of American amate 
art. I have discussed aspects of the problem in the Macazr 
or Art of May, 1943, and elsewhere; suffice it to say he 
that amateur pictures which did not lean on some print 
source of inspiration are the exception rather than the ru 
The more gifted citizen-artists, however, modified the subj. 
matter of their sources according to their personal tastes, p: 
ducing independent works of art. 

Such monochromatic drawings as I have been able to fil 
have all been done in charcoal or black crayon; no varnish 
drawings in lamp black have come to my attention. As far ’ 
I have been able to determine, the existing drawings all dd 
from the third quarter of the 19th century. This was probak 
the high period of the fashion, although it may be that old 
pastels remain to be found. 

The best monochromatic drawings have an elegance rare 
found in other American amateur productions, perhaps becau 
the simplicity of the medium allowed the artist to move wi 
great sureness. That the color is limited to gradations of bla: 
and white reduced the problem of shading to most basic ec 
siderations and encouraged boldness of contrast. The techniq) 
of rubbing on the color with a chamois encouraged smoot 
ness, the use of broad forms, and the subordination of detai 
only rarely was white chalk used to put in high lights. And ti 
soft texture of the medium lent itself well to the expressid 
of that brooding melancholy which is one of the characteristii 
of the adolescent mind. ; 

I do not mean to suggest that the best esthetic technique 
the simplest; that we create great art by giving children che 
coal or finger paint to play with. Art, to my mind, is as vari 
as the people who create it. The finest flowerings of the h 
genius are created by highly complicated individuals who, — 
order to express profound emotion, make use of a higt 


But because we admire the majestic blooms in an intensive! 
cultivated garden, we do not have to despise the blue-eyed g 
and violets by mossy stones. In order to understand amateu 
we must accept its limitations and look for the compensat 
virtues: a naive freshness of viewpoint that is as differer 
from the profound booming of great art as the taste of a wi 
strawberry is from terrapin 4 la Maryland. 

It is on this plane that I beg indulgence for monochrom: 
drawing. These pictures are not to be compared with Titi: 
but with the other productions of 19th century amateurs, 
“American primitives” now being so avidly collected. In t 
company, I claim, the drawings hold up their heads v 
well, and it is not impossible that a few examples, culled fr 
thousands, may be found to have strength that will enrich ou 
national art heritage. s | 
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lloon Flight, artist un- 
own. Found in Wallingford, 
nn. (Photo Frick Library) 


rontier Landscape. Signed E. T. Scranton, Morrisville, N. Y. Note woman drying her wash by swinging it on a stick over open fire. 
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Art Institute of Zanesvili 
Ohio. A view of the En 
lish paneled room. 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO, MEETS THE 
PROBLEM OF THE SMALL MUSEUM 


By WOLFGANG BORN 


SHALL we centralize or decentralize our art life? This 
question, though it is not always distinctly stated, forms the 
background of many discussions of American art problems. 
The example of Paris as the most successful art center of the 
last two centuries seems to support the point of view of those 
who believe in the exclusive importance of an art metropolis, 
However, the artistic supremacy of Paris is the result of an 
historic development, and cannot be imitated by a mere con- 
centration of forces. Furthermore, France is a small geographic 
unit compared with the United States, and we need regional 
art centers if only on the ground of geographic conditions. 
It is to be admitted that regional art centers tend to develop 
a provincial taste, but this can and must be avoided. 

The Art Institute of Zanesville, Ohio, is a living example 
of the way in which such an enterprise can be undertaken. 
It demonstrates that modest means, if applied discriminatingly, 
suffice to create a model museum and one which can be made 
to take an active part in art education. 

Eight years ago a cultured and wealthy citizen of Zanesville, 
the late Mr. Edward M. Ayers, and his wife presented their 
art collection to the city together with an old-fashioned but 
attractive and spacious house in a residential district. It was 
understood that the building was to be developed into an art 
center. The pattern is familiar: a collection of old masters, 
around which were to be grouped examples of modern Amer- 
ican art, a collection of objects of local historic interest, an 
auditorium, and rooms for art instruction. The remarkable 
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feature of the undertaking is the way in which the patter 
was filled. From the very beginning it was sound, insofar as i 
founder knew the limits of his means, and this sense of propor 
tion has remained as the keynote of the work of the directors+ 
Mr. H. Stewart Leonard (with the armed forces since 194] 
and his successor, Miss Susan S. Swartz, who directs tk 
Institute at present, 

Mr. Ayers did not indulge in the ambition of owning sho: 
pieces. He bought smaller works of distinguished painters with 
out trying to compete with large museums or the fabulov 
“upper ten” among the private collectors. This is why th 
museum is without the questionable, pretentious canvases whic: 
so often mar the medium size galleries and even find the: 
way into great museums as part of otherwise welcome donation: 

Mr. Ayers showed his good taste also in the backgrount 
which he provided for the display of his pictures—a paneles 
room of English workmanship dating about 1700, The warr 
tone of the wood beautifully suits the color scale of the ol 
paintings. The design of the panels is of the unassuming an; 
almost classicist type of baroque which was developed in Eng 
land. The interior as a whole happily suggests the atmospher: 
of historic Europe. 

There is a splendid, decorative Lucretia by Tiepolo, 
sensitive portrait by Gainsborough and a more formal on: 
by Solimena, to cite some of the more spectacular works. Th’ 
most attractive and significant new accessions, however, ar! 
small pictures and sketches by the French Renaissance portrail 
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ter Paul Rubens, GEORGE 
LIERS, FIRST DUKE OF 
CKINGHAM. 1625. Oil 
tch, 17 x 18. Art Insti- 
e of Zanesville, Ohio. 


nter Daniel Demoustier, by Van Dyck, and Rubens: unpre- 
tious works selected solely for their intrinsic pictorial 
lities. The director has shown both a sure grasp and cour- 
in the acquisition of a delightful, small winter landscape 
a “little master” who only recently has been identified as 
niel van Heyl, a forgotten Flemish painter of the 17th cen- 
y. This acquisition is an impressive example of the principle 
purchasing first rate works by minor artists rather than 
ond rate works with great names. 
his intelligent and expert buying policy of the Art Institute 
already been rewarded: its effect has been a collection of 
usual attractiveness, and it was evidently this fact which 
uced the heir of a rare book collection, a resident of Zanes- 
le, to lend it indefinitely to the Institute. This collection, 
ich was assembled by the late Talfourd P. Linn, a lawyer 
Columbus, Ohio, contains all principal editions of Don 
ixote and a series of sepia drawings by the rococo engraver 
bert Gravelot, drawings which seem to have been made as 
dels for an illustrated French translation. 
The energetic policy of this little museum may be expected 
produce similar results in the future. Prospective donors 
ow that objects entrusted to it are displayed to their best 
vantage. The difficult task of unifying the disparate items 
an historic collection into a pleasing organism has been 
rried out successfully in the room devoted to the collection 
the Muskingum County Pioneer and Historical Society. 


DAS 


Gradually a collection of 19th century and contemporary 
American paintings is being formed around the nucleus of 
older art. It speaks for the prudence of the museum’s policy 
that the purchases have thus far been made from the stratum 
of more easily understandable artists like Luigi Lucioni, Andrée 
Ruellan and Raymond Breinin, for the public of a provincial 
town cannot be expected to react favorably towards an art for 
which it is not prepared. This preparation, however, is being. 
systematically developed by a program of lectures and loan 
exhibitions which brings some of the most exciting touring 
exhibitions of the Museum of Modern Art and the American 
Federation of Arts to Zanesville, as well as shows arranged 
by the director, including an important exhibition of French 
impressionists. The lecture program, to which are added per- 
formances of a Little Theater, foreign and avant-garde 
films, and chamber music concerts, includes such titles as 
“Islamic Art” and “The Problem of Form in Contemporary 
Music and Art,” to quote from the schedule of 1944. 

In 1942 the upper floor of the building was remodeled into 
a Junior Museum and Studio, and here again the director has 
demonstrated how well such a task can be accomplished with 
a minimum of means and despite the handicaps which an attic 
of the 1880’s presents to modern adaptation. Well-selected 
special exhibitions stimulate the creative endeavors of the 
children who flock to the museum in ever-increasing numbers. 

In the few years of its existence the museum has won a 
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secure foothold in the public life of Zanesville. The attendance 
for the year ending June 30, 1944, totalled 15,221, a most 
encouraging fact considering that the population of the whole 
community is only about 40,000, 

The original investment made in 1936 amounted to 
$21,714.14. As of June 30, 1944, the Art Institute had total 
assets of $322,375.35. Included in the total assets are securities 
which yielded an income of $12,939.77 in the twelve months 
ending June 30, 1944. The total operating expenses of the 
Institute during that period amounted to $10,036.15, of which 
$2500.00 was budgeted by the Board of Directors for educa- 
tional activities as follows: 
$1000.00 

150.00 


Temporary Exhibitions 
Junior Museum Exhibitions 


Lectures and Programs ae 400.00 
Library (books, magazines, slides, photographs) 300.00 
ATE aeaes  .2ecs, sits abe errs nce a odes ae 140.00 
Records ..... 50.00 
Social , 35.00 
Transportation of Children and School loan exhibits 275.00 


Miscellaneous 150.00 


In the budget are no provisions for purchases, which since 
Mr. Ayers’ death have been made with funds left over from 
the annual income after operating costs had been paid. A new 
organization of the “Friends of Art” is hoped to provide the 
museum with $1000.00 or $2000.00 for purchases. 

Art minded citizens of communities which have not yet 
developed art centers should be encouraged to follow the 
example of Zanesville. Spacious mansions which are threat- 
ened with decay or wreckage because they are no longer used 
are to be found in most American communities. Well-trained 
art historians capable of directing a museum are available, and 
public-spirited men of means have always been a feature of 
democratic America. Last, but not least, more and more com- 
munities are finding out that they must sponsor art in order 
to have it. 


(ABOVE) Children enjoying an exhibition in the att 
Junior Museum of the Zanesville Art Institute. (BELOY 
A Saturday morning drawing class at work. 


Byron Shrider designs the set for the Institute presentation of “Caesar’s Wife’. 
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Gun crew officers, in helmets and flash 
gear, keep careful watch following an 
attack on their carrier. Action took place 
in the Southwest Pacific. Officer at right 


is relaying observations by telephone. 


Race Tre telephone and radio on ships and planes 
have made a vast change in naval warfare. 

Our Navy has more of these things than any 
other navy in the world. The battleship Wis- 


consin alone has enough telephones to serve a 
city of 10,000. 


A great part of this naval equipment comes 
from the Western Electric Company, manufac- 


turing branch of the Bell System. 
That helps to explain why we here at home 


are short of telephones and switchboards. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


WILDENSTEIN & CO. 


Paintings and 
Works of Art 


Old Paneling Old Wallpapers 
Period and Modern 


Decorations 


19 EAST 64TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
PARIS BUENOS AIRES LONDON 


museum 


ART OF TOMORROW 


24 east 54th street 


new exhibition by 44 non-objective painters 


new york city 


anderson falkenstein kubert reichmann-lewis 
beck fine lassaw robertson 
bertoia fischinger lee scarlett 
biel greco mark sennhauser 
bisttram grossman mason smith 
brumme haas mattern stapp 
coale hohenberg moholy-nagy stern 
dana horowitz a. morang tacon 
davis johnson d. morang woelffer 
_ drewes kerns mullin xceron 
edwards klein rebay zaage 
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MURAL ART 


(Continued from page 45) 


he is required to spend years in initiation; yet anyone : 
entitled to murder a splendid hall. I therefore suggest t 
establishment of a compulsory initiation to architecture a: 
mural painting for both painter and architect. 

An effort should be made to make artists understand th 
from all time and wherever there were great mural painter 
these artists were intimately acquainted with architecture. Thi 
often were architects as well. Such was the case in Egypt; 
China, where mural painting rhymed with all architectun 
rhymed with the walls; in the Roman and Byzantine mosaic 
the frescoes of the Renaissance, from Giotto to Tiepolo, throug 
the whole of that lineage of wall masters, of whom I sha 
mention only Piero della Francesca, Signorelli, Mantegm 
Perugino, Raphael, Michael Angelo, Veronese, and Tintorettt 
None of these great artists thought it beneath them to bo 
to the exigencies of architecture, for all of them felt it deep 
and knew that true and fine architecture is exactly comparabl 
to true and fine music, as fine painting is too. Such is propor 
tion’s strange virtue: music is imponderable, as immaterial ‘ 
air waves; painting has the weight of mere illusion. Yet arch 
tecture requires tons of stones, of cement, of steel. But 
PROPORTION rules, the whole of that mass of materias 
becomes sublimated and flies upwards, like music or though! 
in lofty melodies of ascending lines composing themselye 
along the edges of the vaults and the curves of the cupolas 
bow strokes of the moldings and cornices: silences of tH 
panels comparable to the silences of garden pools; escapadd 
of the bay-windows connecting the built-up, measured, pre 
portioned, allotted space with universal space; accord of th 
architecture with the world on the one hand and, on the othe 
with us, men—thus it is that architecture at its zenith is a se 
tive mediator between the outside world and man. 

To be worthy of such an architecture, painting must hi 
part of that symphony: each line, form, color, light of thi 
picture must find affinities, similarities, relationships, and lov 
accords with such an architecture. 

I hope I have been as general as possible. I have not take: 
sides with any artistic conception: every school, in the cours: 
of history, has brought forth masterpieces... no one wil 
ever be entitled to mortgage, according to his own tastes, thi 
labor of other men and the future of art. 


Y j 
Piero della Francesca: Lavirs-1N-WAITING OF THE QUEEN 0% 
Suesa, detail of mural in Franciscan church, Arezzo, Italy, 
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FEBRUA ¥ 


5 YEARS AGO 


RT IN THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


RECENT APPEARANCE of articles on art in unexpected places 
E LADIES HOME JOURNAL, THE NEW YORK TIMES MAGAZINE, HAR- 
2’S, TRUE, etc.) has fortified many people today in their belief that 
are experiencing an American Renaissance. If such articles are 
leed an indication of a quickened interest, it has been quickening 
a long time. The MAGAZINE OF ART for February, 1910 (then 
led ART AND PROGRESS), notes the following articles in general 
gazines. 
‘To the January number of the NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW Mr. 
unk Jewett Mather, Jr., contributes an interesting article on 
feguarding the Art Treasures of Italy,’ in which he explains 
requirements of the new law of June, 1909, made for this 
ecific purpose, the weakness of the old law, and the methods 
evasion practiced by both collectors and dealers. There are, 
. Mather affirms, today comparatively few masterpieces of paint- 
remaining in private Italian collections, the best having been 
sposed of long ago, and those now coming to America being 
merely copies, but copies of copies. Mr. Mather has just re- 
ned from two years sojourn in Italy, where he had exceptional 
portunities for making a careful investigation. 
‘In the January cENTURY is found “A Study of the Plan of 
icago.” by Charles Eliot Norton, with remarks on city planning 
general—the first, it is understood, of a series of articles on 
e same subject by the same writer; as well as an article by John 
mberly Mumford on “The Passing of the Antique Rug,’ illus- 
ated by three full-page reproductions of rugs in color from origi- 


nal water color drawings. The frontispiece to the magazine is an 
engraving on wood, by Timothy Cole, of Jules-Elie Delaunay’s 
‘Ophelia.’ 

“George W. Cable contributes to the current number of SCRIBNER’S 
an article on ‘The Mid-Winter Gardens of New Orleans,’ declared 
to be an object lesson, and its argument, in which informality 
and privacy are extolled as attributes of a garden, and lawn- 
mower conventions vigorously condemned. Mr. Cable writes from 
the standpoint of one who has given much study to the art of 
gardening, and that of a true garden lover not lacking in prac- 
tical experience. 

“An enormous amount of activity in the field of art in America 
is recorded by Ernest Knaufft in the January issue of the REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS, who within the limits of a short and fully-illustrated 
article tells of the Freer and Evans gifts, explains the present 
status of the National Gallery, describes the several Art Museums 
and their work, and outlines the growth of the principal art schools 
and art societies. 

“An appreciative estimate of the ‘Art of Lucien Simon’ is given 
by Charles H. Caffin in the January HARPER’s, which is publishing 
this year a series of articles on foreign painters of note. 

“The INTERNATIONAL STUDIO contains articles on Leon Dabo, 
by J. 


Kobbé. The ARCHITECTURAL RECORD devotes its entire number to 


Nilsen Laurvik; and on Alexander Robinson, by Gustave 


the works of Messrs. Carrére and Hastings. In the current number 
of the SCHOOL ARTS BOOKs is found an article by Florence N. Levy 
on “The Chair’—the first of a series dealing with two centuries 
of art in America. Mention should also be made of an article by 
M. Stapley, on ‘Sources of Modern Hardware, published in a 
recent issue of the AMERICAN ARCHITECT, because of its interest and 
practical significance.” 


EXHIBITION 


NUDES 


BY 


VALENTINE GALLERY 


55 EAST 57 ST. NEW YORK 


Eilshemius 
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PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Ine 


30 EAST 57 ST ° NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
Bt ha ers bye clales af 
Art TL eters Property 


WEEKLY FROM 
SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 


featuring at least once monthly 


Sales Bh Cine 


agp intin gs 


for which catalogues can be procured at 
a nominal price. Ask to be placed on our 
mailing list to receive advance circulars 
(free of charge) describing collections in detail 


GEORGE L. K. 


MORRIS 


New Paintings in Fresco; 


and Sculpture 
THE 


DOWNTOWN GALLERY, 43 East 51 St. 


ANDREE RUELLAN 
February 12—March 3 


IVER ROSE 


March 5-24 


Kraushaar Galleries 
Rolls Royce Building, 32 East 57th Street 
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STORY HOUR - 


Children at the Story Hour, City Art Museum, St. Louis, 1 


SATURDAY at the City Art Museum of St. Louis has come to: 
known as Children’s Day. In the mornings active groups of ( 
Scouts qualify for their “Art Merit” badge and the afternoons 
devoted to programs planned for the “non-book” educational 
periences of children. These programs are conducted with enthn 
asm and good humor as it is essential to hold attention and ec 
serve the child’s eager curiosity and natural response to all aspe 
of art. 

These afternoon programs at the museum are thought of! 
story hours, though only one is actually called “Story Hours 
Children”. Three series geared to different age levels are carr 
on simultaneously. Those from 8 to 11 years of age attend 
“Story Hours”. For the 12 and older groups the program is cal! 
“Museum Adventures”, and for children 7 and younger a spec 
series has developed spontaneously with the express purpose : 
relieving the regular programs of a restless and disturbing audier 
of younger brothers and sisters who couldn’t be left at home. T! 
group, though given no publicity, has grown to such proportid 
that it will soon have to be divided or limited as to age. 

The “Museum Adventures” series is intended for those wha 
adolescent outlook is no longer satisfied with an introduction | 
the collections by way of stories and legends, but who wish to kn: 
how things are made and what manner of person or peoples ma 
them. Also they are concerned with what is going on in the wor 
Consequently this program includes a wide variety of subject mi 
ter and the special exhibitions as well. 

To answer questions as to how things are made and to provi 
backgrounds for the collections the last Saturday in each mor 
is given over to motion pictures or demonstrations by practisi 
artists. On that day all groups assemble in one large audience, 

The regular story hour season is from October to May, but 
recreational character carries it over into a vacation project wh 
three series of programs of six talks each are given for childra 
These commence as soon as school is out and continue throu: 
July. Two are given in the morning and one in the afternoon ea. 
week. None is held on Saturday in the summer season. These pn 
grams are not called story hours but each series is given a tit! 
such as “American Heroes”, illustrated by the arts and crafts 
their time represented in the collections; “An Airplane Ride 
with “landings” in various countries; “Caravan Across Asia”; “T] 
Museum’s Zoo”; “Let’s Go Visiting”, featuring the period room 
and “Stories of America”. These titles suggest how the story tell 


ae 


eda 


in the child’s knowledge and experience with what he sees in the 
rries. 
b age distinction is made for children under 12 for the summer 
rams, but those under 7 usually classify themselves by select- 
BA single program. For those 12 and older, the “Museum Adven- 
” are often centered around a single theme such as “Ameri- 
Artists”, “Oriental Art”, or “Stories of Crafts”. The “Museum 
pniures” program now serves two purposes. It reaches young 
le who tend to abandon art interests for sports and commercial 
prises and it also furnishes an objective for the story hour 
ps since there is definitely a feeling of promotion when age 
its them to “Museum Adventures”. 
pne of these activities is devoted to mere story telling. The story, 
sual approach for children, is selected from the vast library of 
dren’s literature, often with the aid of children’s librarians. 
gh of the story is told to engage attention and it is dramatized 
e extent of participation when children are asked questions 
0 people, season, country, and time in relation to their own 
ledge and experience, and they are encouraged, too, in finding 
answers in what they see. With attention thus concentrated on 
museum object around which the story is told, the children, 
ted by further questioning, are led to greater and more quick- 
observation and hence to understanding and enjoyment. One 
d was heard to remark, “When I used to come to the museum 
st glanced at things. Now I understand what they mean.” 
o familiarize children even more with the museum and its col- 
ons, periods for drawing and games are arranged for the hour 
eding the story hour. Children learn by doing things, so draw- 
from objects in the galleries helps them to know the museum. 
intention is not to teach children to draw or to develop latent 
mt, but rather to teach them to see. Informal groups of different 
levels are assembled. Directed usually by a volunteer assistant, 
objects selected for the drawing are talked about a little. Then 
children draw, using a method of contour drawing with a large 
on that is employed in the schools. Each child’s approach is 
erent and the results are not in the least imitative. 
Il sorts of games are devised but most popular is the one called 
easure Hunt”, when children are given several small photo- 
phs of objects located in widely separated galleries and are sent 
to find them. When they return they must give the gallery num- 
where it is on view or identify it by some characterizing descrip- 
. Another popular game, called “Scraps”, is one in which de- 
s from reproductions of paintings and objects must be discov- 
d in the complete works. 
oday in America alone of all the Allied Nations are these activ- 
s for children possible. It is tremendously important that children 
made aware of permanent values in a war-torn world. Since the 
Louis Museum has no auditorium or classrooms, all story hours 
accompanying drawing and game groups are conducted in the 
eries where first-hand observation of the objects under discus- 
n is possible. It follows, therefore. that all Saturday activities 
only provide information and background for the collections, 
they have become also exercises in the art of seeing and appre- 
ion Mary PowELt. 


IERENDORF 


53 East 57th St. 8650 Sunset Blvd. 
EW YORK LOS ANGELES 


ARRY BERTOIA wan sno 


MAN SHOW 


KANDINSKY~+PAUL KLEE 


Through February 


ARTISTS 


WATER COLORIST 
DESIGNER—PAINTER—LECTURER 
USES 


COPYRIGHT BY B.W. 


“PRECIOUS BLOSSOM” 
An Encaustic Painting by 
Miss Bert Warter 


MISS WARTER'’S Cuban Water colors have been 
acclaimed by New York's art critics in two “one 
man shows" of her work. After extensive travel 
abroad in France, England, Palestine and Egypt, 
she later made exhaustive studies of the ancient 
methods of encaustic painting, with the noted 
painter, Salvator Lascari, A.N.A. 


Using a silk screen media, the results have been 
reproduced in a series of decorative studies. She 
is an authority on the creative in textile design, 
which emphasizes pure art as differentiated from 
the commercial type of patterns. A leaflet on 
Miss Warter's lecture, ‘Art as Related to Everyday 
Living” will be mailed to Women's Clubs, Schools, 
etc., by writing to her studio, 200 West 54th 
Street, N. ¥. C 


Miss Warter writes: 
‘| find your Grumbacher Finest Temp- 
era and Water Colors very exciting in 
painting my water colors, textiles and 


gouaches,” 
ERT 
ARTER 
e 


AT YOUR FAVORITE DEALER 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Brushes, Colors, and Artists’ Material 


470 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


BERT WARTER 
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Paintings by 


EDWARD ROSENFELD 


February 5—17 


Gouaches by 


SOL WILSON 


February 19—March 10 


BABCOCK GALLERIES 


Carmine Dalesio, Director 


38 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 


INTERNATIONAL 


PRINT SOCIETY s 38 West 57th St.. New York 


6th Annual Exhibition of the 
National Serigraph Society 
February 5th—24th 


WORKS OF ART 


EGYPTIAN @ GREEK @ ROMAN e 
MEDIAEVAL @ RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS @ DRAWINGS e@_ PRINTS 


JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES AND NUMISMATICS, INC. 
30 WEST 54 STREET NEW YORK, 19 


ORIENTAL 


DURAND-RUEL 


Established 1803 


““LAUTREC at 16” 


February 6-28 


12 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
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HELEN CAMBELL JOINS LIBRARY OF 
CONGRESS 


Tue Trustees and staff members of The American Federation 
Arts regretfully said farewell to Helen Homans Cambell last 
vember. when she terminated her long affiliation with us, in o1 
to accept a position with the Library of Congress. Because mi 
letters received since then by the Exhibition Service have inqui 
about her absence, we take this opportunity of informing the m 
friends she made throughout the country in connection with 
excellent management of the Traveling Exhibitions. 

During her many years of service with the Federation, in wh 
she became one of the country’s outstanding experts on circulat 
exhibitions, Miss Cambell never gave up her original interest 
cataloguing and indexing. Some thirty years ago, after complet 
her general education in France, she studied these subjects 
London under Miss Mary Petherbridge, official indexer to 
Houses of Parliament, and returned to the United States to j 
the staff of The Metropolitan Museum of Art, as a cataloge 
She was obliged to resign when her family moved to Washingt 
where she accepted a position with The American Federatiom 
Arts. Here she gravitated into the exhibition service and remai 
with it uninterruptedly, until the Library offered her an opportun 
to make use of her early training in London (where she too! 
refresher course in the summer of 1937). 

Miss Cambell has a genius for detail, a monumental patier 
an encyclopaedic memory, and exceptional tact and persuasivem 
which peculiarly adapted her to the nerve-wracking demands: 
circulating exhibitions—about 50 shows a year. 

She is now on the staff of the Archive of Hispanic Culture 
the Library, which is engaged in the accessioning, cataloguing : 
indexing of photographs and lantern slides of subjects in all fie 
of art in the 21 Latin American republics. But she is keeping, 
touch with The American Federation of Arts and says she will ne 
cease to be interested in its work and in the people throughout 
country with whom she had many happy associations. 


F. 3.2 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sir: 

When is patina not patina? When it is dirt. 

Street dirt is in certain circumstances, closely associated w 
objects of art. It may be accidentally accumulated over a per! 
of years, in which case the labor of removal is more or less FE 
portional to the length of time during which it accumulated 
may consist of any material which has nothing to do with 
piece or which the maker did not put there. On the other hanc 
may be intentionally applied for the evident purpose of cami 
flaging defects. The more completely it can be removed the m: 
the truth emerges and the more surely beauty and value can | 
proved or falsely uncovered. If this is the desire of the owner, | 
should study the methods and agents for removal and the saf. 
of the real object itself in the process. It is amazing to find Boa: 
of Trustees of Museums unaware of such simple facts or, wor 
unwilling to take the indicated action when they are no long 
ignorant. Hardly any category of art objects is free from the Pp 
sibility that camouflage may have been employed. I could na: 
two important museums in New York City alone where such con! 
tions exist and have been called to the attention of those wh« 
action is required. It may be to the disadvantage of certain peoy 
to show the truth, but surely those in authority in museums shou 
not be among them. 

Very truly yours, 


Grorce H. Myers. 
Washington, D. C, 


W BOOKS 


Last Flowering of the Middle Ages. By Baron Joseph 
n der Elst. New York, 1944, Doubleday, Doran. 127 pages, 
strated. $7.50. 


“The Last Flowering of the Middle Ages”, Baron van der 
tells the story of Flemish painting in the 15th century. The 
tle—“The People and Painters of Flanders’—is significant. 
is treated as a record and a revelation of the whole fabric 
ciety. The middle ages understood life in terms of pictures and 
essed thoughts and aspirations in painting, sculpture, and archi- 
re. The book is so ably and profusely and imaginatively illus- 
d that tabs marked with plate numbers, as in a file, would assist 
eader in his constant reference to the different illustrations. 
hardship, however, of searching for the right picture is miti- 
d by the beauty of the 107 plates. 

e author believes that our own time also expresses itself in 
res and is capable of a new understanding of the art of the 


Earl Kerkam 


e ages. It is true that along with our picture newspapers 
magazines we are witnessing a most encouraging trend in art 
eciation. It would be interesting to trace the history of the Earl Kerkam 
lopment of art criticism. During the 19th century, pre-renais- Oliver Smith 

e art was a study for the few who were engaged in a sort of Eric Isenburger 
aeology. The English pre-Raphaelites were followed by critics Edna Guck 
erected a barrier of expert information between the public Joseph Solman 
the work of art. No ordinary person was considered capable 
reing and judging for himself without instruction and guidance. 


Jean Charlot 


e 
e recent experts have been concerned with the problem of B ones t e€ | I G a I I eries 
entication. The public is bewildered by controversies (for the 18 East 57th Street, New York City 
rts seldom agree) over ancient works of art which have be- El. 5-9188—Daily 10-5.30: Thursday eve. 8-11 
e collector’s items. But in the last few years more and more 
tiful books of reproductions have been published. The greatest 


is made available to a large public. There have been some 
able histories, such as Craven’s “Men of Art” and Van Loon’s G A L L E RY 
e Arts”, that help to bring art within the reach of countless E A S T 5 7 


ricans. 
ith Baron van der Elst’s handsome and informative book, art 

eciation comes into its own. The public in America is most 
br to learn. Here is a book about painting which is also a book & Pp A C fe 
t life in the late middle ages. The author leaves no stone 

ned. He tells of the men and women of the portraits, who FEBRUARY 12—MARCH 10 
were and what they were doing; what they are wearing and © 

what they are thinking. He explains the aspirations of the E 
, most clearly expressed in the purely religious pictures, and A D O LP hes ' e- OTT Li is] 
es the conventions of setting and gesture to the mystery plays MARCH 19—MARCH 31 
h set the visual pattern. The author explains the actual manu- 
ire of the pigment and the making of the picture from the 


ing to the ultimate glaze. In establishing the background for 
art he describes the guilds. The painters’ guild, the Guild of PAINTINGS 


Luke, takes its place with the other trade organizations whose 

stion was to maintain standards of excellence as well as price. M O R R i S K A N T O R 
Bethor sharpens our eyesight as well as our wits by explaining sae 9 see ES 17 

ils in the pictures such as the solitary candle burning in the 
‘olfinis’ chandelier. 

aron van der Elst has the enormous advantage, as an art critic, PAINTINGS—WATER COLORS 


eing born and bred in his subject. For him, a native of Flanders, AND DRAWINGS 
Ghent Altarpiece is not merely a knotty problem in attribution 
d truth to tell, he seems to dispose of Hubert van Eyck in a 
er cavalier fashion), but a channel of communication between 


ROSELLA HARTMAN 


yman and heaven. These works of art have never lost their im- February 19-—March 10 
liate function for the good people of Belgium. When we look 


the reproductions in this beautiful book in the light of the Frank Rehn Galleries 


hor’s intimate understanding, we have the illusion that time 
stood still, and that the pictures are as timely as ever. 683 Fifth Avenue (Near 54th Street) New York 


—-Betty BurRRouGcHS. 


PLAZA 


ART GALLERIES, INC. 
AUCTIONEERS and APPRAISERS 


Oz of Libs erica : Olklest 
ih ction Ga i, peer 


Distinguished for its public sales of fine art, home furnishings and 
literary property 


hs nounces 


PUBLIC SALES WEEKLY 
DURING THE ART SEASON 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENT for APPRAISALS and INVENTORIES 


9 EAST 59, NEW YORK ° VOlunteer 5-0060 


E. P. O'Reilly, W. A. Smyth 
W. H. O'Reilly 


Auctioneers & Appraisers 


SCULPTURE 


MOCHARNIUK 


February 12—March 3 


MARQUIE GALLERY * 16 West 57th St., New York 


KOPMAN 


Recent Paintings Feb. 12—Mar. 3 


A.C.A. Gallery, 63 East 57th Street 


RECENT PAINTINGS 
FEB. 5-24 


EUGENE 
PAUL 
ULLMAN 


PASSEDOIT + 121 EAST 57 
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Betty my sister and I fell out. 
And what do you think it was all about? 
She loved coffee and I loved tea, 


And thatis the reason we could notagree. 


Drawings by Alexander Calder for “Three Young Rats (¢ 
Other Rhymes)”, with a foreword by James Johnson Sweer 
recently published by Curt Valentin, N. Y. 


= 
ay 


Unper the umbragcous umbrella trees 

Easily the elephant cats at his ease; 

The horn of the hunter is heard on the hill 

And the hounds are a-barking in harmony shrill, 


- 


FEBRUA 


Ture little mice sat downtospin. 
Pussy passed by and she peeped in. 
“What are you at, my fine little men?” 
“Making coats for gentlemen.” 

“Shall I come in and cut off your threads?” 


“Oh no, Mistress Pussy, you'd bite off our heads!” 


vings by Alexander Calder for “Three Young Rats (and 
or Rhymes)”, with a foreword by James Johnson Sweeney, 
ntly published by Curt Valentin, N. Y. 


I po not love thee, Doctor Fell: 
The reason why I cannot tell, 
But this I know, I know full well, 


Exhibition of Paintings 


ON ELK Gil Fed Fey ened BEDS 


February 3~17 


MORTIMER BRANDT GAELERY 
15 East 57th Street (Fifth Floor), New York 22, N. Y. 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


In new quarters in the Museum building on Huntington Avenue. 
contact with Museum collection through study and lectures. 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, 
Silversmithing, Commercial Art, Ceramics. Est. 1876. Catalogue on request. 
Scholarship competition May 5. Russell T. Smith, Head of the School, 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston 15, Mass. Telephone Ken. 5866. 


Unlimited 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
100th Year. Design, illustration, advertising, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, fine arts, 
teacher training. B.F.A. in all courses. Photog- 
raphy, puppetry, jewelry, pottery, industrial 
design. Residences. Oldest school of art applied 
to industry. Catalog. 
1330 N. BROAD ST. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 


Cranbrook provides a stimulating atmosphere of Art and Culture 
Painting * Sculpture ® Weaving ® Ceramics ® History ® 
Architecture ® Design 


PHILADELPHIA 21, PA. 


Staff: 
Eliel Saarinen 
Carl Milles 
Zoltan Sepeshy 
Marianne Strengell 
Maija Grotell 


An Institution of Higher Learning—Chartered—Catalog on request 


CRANBROOK 


Academy of Art 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS 


First fine arts school in America (Est. 1805) 
Professional training in painting, sculpture, illustration, and 
mural decoration. Also, coordinated course with U. of Pa., 
B.F.A., M.F.A. degrees. Many scholarships and prizes. Dis- 
tinguished faculty. Catalog T. 

Louise B. Ballinger, Curator 


Broad & Cherry Streets Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


L E A R PORTRAIT PAINTING 
AT HOME 
@ Previous art training or talent 
NOT necessary. This new Stuart | & 
System teaches you, in 11 simple, = 
easy-to-follow lessons, to make ex- <i 
act charcoal and oil likenesses. ie 


Guidance for your every step. Send 
for free book today. 
STUART STUDIOS, Room 825 
Indianapolis 9, Ind. 


121 Monument Circle 


Please send me free book and outline of lessons. 
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The House of 
H. Heydenryk, Jr. 


Makers of Fine Frames 


65 West 56th Street 
New York City 19, COlumbus 5-5094 


Modern Frames of Distinction 
Fine Antique Reproductions 


GEORGE CHAPELLIER GALLERY 
OLD MASTERS 


19th Century Americana 
48 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 


13th ANNIVERSARY 


GROUP EXHIBITION 


MIDTOWN 


GALLERIES A. D. GRUSKIN, Director 
605 MADISON AVE., bet. 57 G 58 STS., NEW YORK 


THE ART QUARTERLY 


EDITED BY 


W.R. Valentiner and E. P. Richardson 


An illustrated magazine of the scholarship of art, 
with a primary interest in the discussion of works of 


art in America. 


Scholarly, typewritten articles dealing with any 
phase of art, accompanied by acceptable photographs, 


will be considered for publication by the editors. 


THE ART QUARTERLY is published by 
The Detroit Institute of Arts, Detroit 2, Michi- 


gan. Price: $4.00 per year; $1.00 per copy. 
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REPORT FROM ITAL 


Reports are beginning to come in on the extent of war dam 
to buildings and pictures in Southern and Central Italy and 
Northern France. A special report to the MAGAZINE OF ART fi 
Lt. Gene Caprio, on conditions in the Naples area, notes 1 
despite all precautions damage was inflicted by Allies as well 
Germans. The Army Fine Arts Division has approved an impos 
total of almost 300 projects for the repair and protection of di 
aged monuments and churches, and expert artisans are at wi 
throughout the area from Benevento and Capua south to Si 
salvaging, restoring, repairing, and protecting masterpieces ff 
further bombing raids and from the elements. 

The Fine Arts Division at the time of this report included | 
following officers: American: Major Ernest Dewald, professon 
Princeton, present head of the Division; Major Paul Gardz 
director of the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery in Kansas Ci 
Major Theodore Sizer, director of the Yale University Galle 
Major N. T. Newton, landscape architect; Lt. B. Colt, Ne 
assistant director of the Worcester Museum; Capt. Sidney Waw 
sculptor; Capt. A. S. Pennoyer, painter; Capt. Mason Hammo 
instructor at Harvard; and Lt. Calvin Hathaway, assistant direc 
of the Cooper Union Museum. British officers were Major J. 
Ward Perkins, of the British Museum and archaeologist of 
Government of Malta; Capt. E. Croft-Murray, of the Brit 
Museum; Capt. T. H. Brooks, archivist and member of the Brit 
Records Office; and Capt. Fred Maxse, a banker. 

Major Gardner is reported to have had a taste of German shi 
fire when he entered the town of Mignano to save what he coi 
of the collection of Lord Guiness, British ale and stout manuf 
turer, who had married an Italian duchess and lived in a cas 
there. 

The great Museo Nazionale of Naples suffered practically’ 
damage. Its treasures had been removed to safety or adequati 
protected, and not one of the world famous paintings was left! 
the building. The sculpture and antique frescoes were encased: 
sand bags and heavy beams and are all intact in the undergrov 
vaults. Allied officers found most Italian officials on the job 
active, including Dr. Amadeo Maiuri, royal superintendent 
antiquities; Dr. Bruno Molajoli, royal superintendent of mo+ 
ments; and Dr. Sergei Ortolani, director of the painting galler 
of the Museo Nazionale. These and other experts proved of gr 
help to the officers of the Fine Arts Division in their task. 
evaluating the numerous projects designed to protect, restore, @ 
repair monuments. 

Over 50,000 objects from the Museo Nazionale had been methe 
cally crated and removed to places of safety. 250 paintings are s: 
in the Benedictine Monastery of Loreto, including Simone Martin 
Saint Louis of Toulouse, Masaccio’s Crucifixion, several by Titi: 
among them the famous Danae, Brueghel’s The Blind Leading i 
Blind, and works by Raphael, Bellini, Mantegna, Masolino, Bo 
celli, Antonello da Messina, Correggio, and El Greco. Late 1 
November the Rome Radio announced that the rich treasure | 
Pompeian bronzes, gems, ivories, and glass had been transport 
from the National Museum to Rome by the Germans and entrust 
to the proper Italian authorities. 

Lt. Caprio also reports that the Museo Civico Filangieri is 1 
damaged, but part of its collection, including a Botticelli portre 
a Luini Madonna, and Van Dyck’s Crucifixion, which had be 
evacuated to a yilla near Nola for safety, were burned there. Oth 
paintings escaped, among them ones by Ghirlandaio, Salvat 
Rosa, and Jan Steen. 

Montecassino is, of course, hopelessly lost. The Nazis burned t 
great library of the Royal Society of Naples University. Irrepla: 
able documents of the State Archives, including the celebrat 


| 
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h altar and tomb of Robert of Anjou in the church of Santa 
ara, Naples, begun by Robert in 1310, destroyed in 1944. 


yevin manuscripts, and 50 paintings by renowned masters were 
wn into the flames. 
Imost 200 bombs fell on Pompeii, severely damaging such 
ous houses as the Vettii, Salustio, Fortuna, and Criptoportico. 
Villa dei Misteri was miraculously saved. Herculaneum and 
coreale were only slightly splattered by bombs. 

he Royal Palace in Naples, by Fontana and Vanvitelli, was 
ck by 25 bombs and is said to be a shambles. A bomb also 
ed the dome and stucco decorations of the Vanvitelli Church 
he Annunziata. The Castel of St. Elmo, which dominates the 
bles harbor from a perch above the Vomero, is reported to have 
ered only slight damage, as are also Sta. Restituta, a 4th century 
ilica, the Certosa of San Martino, and San Lorenzo Maggiore. 
he Church of Monteoliveto, famous for its sculptured monu- 
ts by Rossellino, Benedetto da Maiano, and Giovanni da Nola, 
ered a direct hit and was buried under tons of debris. The fagade 

campanile are ruined. The cupola of Sta. Brigida, decorated 
Luca Giordano, was hit twice. Most of the roof and the 17th 
ury coffered ceiling of the Church of the Girolamini were 
shed by bombs, but the Giordano fresco and the decorations by 
imena in the Chapel of San Fillipo are safe. 

-U. S. War Department report from Naples tells us of the 
sty of the Angevin churches of San Lorenzo and Sta. Maria di 
naregina, and also San Pietro a Maiella, and the little chapel 
Sta. Barbara in the Castel Nuovo. But the Church of Sta. Chiara, 
un by Robert of Anjou in 1310, and near the port, was hit, 
though the immediate damage was not grave, the roof fell 
hin and burned, and with it burned the protective scaffolding 
timber and sandbags that had been built around many of the 
numents. It is indicated that while some part of Tino di Camai- 
; work has survived, marble columns were melted by the heat 
, shapeless lumps, and much has perished beyond any recovery, 


45 


View of Santa Chiara, Naples, after a bomb had set fire to 
roof, which fell and burned through protective coverings inside. 


including the lovely little 14th century frieze of the life and martyr- 
dom of St. Catherine by the Bertini brothers. A corner of the color- 
ful majolica cloisters was hit, but most of this Baroque fantasy 
is intact. Reports comment on the miraculous escape of the chapel 
and monument of Queen Maria Christiana, which remained un- 
touched amid the inferno. An interesting development is the reap- 
pearance, after three centuries of concealment behind a Baroque 
altar, of a fragment of a 14th century crucifixion, reportedly painted 
in a style that more closely resembles that of Giotto than anything 
yet recorded in Naples. 

San Domenico and Sant’Eligo have been partly destroyed, but 
the Gothic door and campanile of the latter are unharmed. The 
Cathedral (rebuilt 1294-1323) is untouched, although the Baroque 
veneer has here and there cracked to reveal interesting details of 
the original structure. The great hall and the triumphal arch of 
the Aragonese castle are safe, and so, for the most part, is San 
Giovanni a Carbonara, although this has been partly unroofed. 

Only slight damage is reported to the famous Naples Aquarium, 
and the San Carlo Opera House, unhurt, was put to immediate 
use by the Allies. The Fine Arts Division began negotiations to 
produce opera there and the program was carried out by Ensa 
(British Entertainment Unit) with daily performances of opera 
for mixed military and civilian audiences. 

The Cathedrals of Benevento, Capua, and Teano were levelled. 
The Museo Campana of Capua was severely damaged, but most 
of the collection is reported safe. The Arch of Trajan and the 
Romanesque Church of Sta. Sofia, outside of Naples, are unharmed. 


A report from the Ministry of Information in London notes that 
in Central Italy the Italian authorities did their best to safeguard 
standing monuments by blast-walls and sand-bagging, and, again, 
wherever possible movable works of art were transferred to relative 
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safety. Pictures from Siena, Grosseto, and Massa Marittima, in- 
cluding Ambrogio Lorenzetti’s polyptych from the last, were de- 
posited in the Villa Gambia Castelli at Arceno. This deposit had a 


narrow escape. The Germans proposed to carry off a large number are untouched. 


of the pictures but were resisted by the guardian, Superintendent 
Professor Enzo Carli of Siena, and because the Germans were leavy- 
ing in a great hurry the resistance was successful. 

Duccio’s Maesta is safe with other masterpieces in the bishop’s 
palace at Monsanello. A large number of pictures both belonging 
to and deposited at Monte Oliveto is also reported safe. Siena 
itself seems to have suffered little damage, although the destruction 
of the roofs and vaults of the Convento dell’Osservansa outside 
the town may have resulted in damage to the paintings there. 

Assisi is said to be completely intact. Perugia lost all its bridges, 
including the 13th century Ponte San Giovanni, but the old town 


is ‘reported to be untouched. Paintings are reported to be safe gelista. 


in the vaults where they had been stored. Cortona and Spoleto 
suffered only little damage. Frescoes by Pinturicchio, Lippi, and 
Fra Diamanti in Spoleto Cathedral are unhurt, and paintings in 
both places are said to be safely preserved in storage. 


FEBRUARY-MARCH EXHIBITIONS IN AMERICA 


All information is supplied by exhibitors in 
response to mailed questionnaires. Dates are 
closing dates unless specified. 


ALBANY, N. Y. Inst. of History and Art: Feb. 14-Mar. 10: 
Sth American Drawing Annual. Feb. 24-Mar. 10: George 
A. Perrett. Mar. 14-Apr. 1: Art in the Public Schools. 

ANDOVER, MASS. Addison Gal.: Feb. 13: Impressionism. 

ATHENS, O. Ohio Univ. Gal.: Feb. 15-28: Helene Samuel. 
Mar. 1-31: Ohio Valley Oil and Watercolor Competition. 

} ATLANTA, GA. High Mus.: Feb. 16-28: Southern States 
Art League Oil Group. Mar. 1-15: George Ford Morris, 
) “Paintings of Horses.’’ 

AUBURN, N. Y. Cayuga Mus.: Feb.: Daughters of Artists, 
paintings; Steel at War; Caroline & Frank Armington, 
etchings. Mar.: Frederic Taubes, paintings; Ingenious 
Gadgets; Conquest of the Air, photos. 

AUSTIN, TEX. Univ. of Texas Dept. of Art: Feb. 20-Mar. 
10: Otis Dozier. Mar. 12-24: Public School Art. 

BALTIMORE, MD. Baltimore Mus. of Art: Feb. 18: Naval 
Medical Pntgs. Mar. 4: New Guinea Handicrafts. Feb. 18- 

\ Mar. 10: Tomorrow’s Needlework. Feb. 23-Mar. 25: Int. 
; Salon of Photography. Mar. 1-31: British Handicrafts. 

} Maryland Inst.: Feb.: Anna A. Adamski, pntgs. Ghost 
: Towns of Colorado. 

: Walters Art Gal.: Mar. 1: Classical Bronze Sculpture. Feb. 
} 24-May 1: The Development of Portraiture. 

} BETHLEHEM, PA. Lehigh Univ. Art Gal.: Feb. 24: 
Mystery in Paint; Wm. W. Swallow, ceramic sculptures. 
March: A Century of Photography; Joseph Goethe, wood 
sculpture. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y. Public Library Mus.: Feb.: Kenneth 
Washburn, oils. March: Rationalists, Western N. Y. Art- 

| 


ists. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Public Library Art Gal.: Feb.: 
Photographic Salon Exhib, March: Birmingham Public 
Schools Exhib. 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL. Ill. Wesleyan Univ. Art Dept.: 
Feb. 27: Selected Contemp. American Pntgs. Mar. 6-20: 
Drawings by Matisse, Seurat, Renoir, and Van Gogh. 
| BLOOMINGTON, IND. Indiana Univ.: Feb. 4-25: Modern 

Advertising Art (AFA). 

BOSTON, MASS. Guild of Boston Artists, 162 Newbury 
St.: Feb. 12-24: Members’ Sculpture. Feb, 26-Mar. 10: 
Wm. Jewell, watercolors. 

Inst. of Modern Art, 138 Newburg St.: Feb, 23: Soutine and 
Chagall. March: Four Americans. 

Print Dept., Public Library: Feb.: Portraits of Artists. 
March: George Bellow’s fight lithos and drawings. 

Vose Gal., 559 Boylston Street, keb. 14-Mar. 4: English 
19th Century Landscapes. 

BOZEMAN, MONT. Montana State Col.: Feb. 25: Chinese 
Crafts. March 1-20: Contemporary art, reproductions. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. Albright Art Gal.: Feb. 4-28: Buffalo 
Society of Artists. Mar. 7-Apr. 1: 11th Annual Western 

N. Y. Exhib. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. Fogg Mus.: Feb, 17: Graphie Art 
of Whistler; Baroque Graphic Art. 

CHAPEL HILL, N. C. Person Hall Art Gal.: Feb. 20: 
Development of Modern Art (reproductions). Feb. 21- 
Mar. 14: 20th Century Drawings; Kenneth Ness, drawings. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. Mint Museum: Feb.: Wilford Con- 

i Tow, portraits; Nura, drawings for children. March: 

; Watercolors, Southern States Art League, Dudley Craft 
Watson, North Carolina Watercolorists. 

CHICAGO, ILL. Art Institute: Feb.: From Nature to Art. 
Mar. 25: The Hudson River School and Early American 
Landscape Tradition. . 

Chicago Gal. Assoc., 215 N. Michigan Ave.: Feb.: Oil and 
watercolor pntgs. of the West and Mid-West. March: 
Pntgs., Frances A. Barothy, Esther R. Richardson, Louis 


. Kaep. 

Mandel Brothers: March 10: Swedish Artists of Chicago. 
Mar. 12-Apr. 1: Ridge Art Assoc., oils and watercolors. 
Feb. 15-Mar. 1: James Rosenberg, oils. March: Nellie 
Deachman, oils. 
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CINCINNATI, O. Taft Mus.: Feb. 24-Mar. 25: Woman's 
Art Club Annual. 

CLEVELAND, O. Cleveland Mus.: Feb. 28: Thorne Minia- 
ture Rooms, Mar. 15-Apr. 5: ‘‘Portrait of America.” 
Pepsi cola. 

COLUMBUS, O. Columbus Gal. of Fine Arts: Feb.: Russian 
Icons, Hann Collection. , 

CONCORD, N. H. N. H. State Library: Feb.: Henry Rox, 
pntgs. March: Netherlands Exhibit. 

CORTLAND, N. Y. Cortland Free Library: Feb.: Frederick 
Taubes. March: Margaret Fitzhugh Browne. 

COSHOCTON, O. Johnson-Humrickhouse Mus.: Mar. 4-25: 
The Beauties of Greece (AFA). 

DALLAS, TEX. Dallas Mus. of Fine Arts: Feb. 4-Mar. 13: 
Hence Griffith, photos. Feb. 11-Mar. 6: Clyde Clack. 
Feb. 11-27: Charles Allen, lithos; Frank Sexton Webb. 
Feb. 11-Mar. 2: Camera Club Exhib. Feb. 25-Mar. 20: 
E. G. Eisenlohr, drawings; Dallas Owned Art. Mar. 4- 
Apr. 13: Contemp. Advertising Art. Mar. 1l-Apr. 6: Flor- 
ence McClung. 

DAVENPORT, IA. Municipal Art Gal.: Feb. 8-26: What 
is Modern Painting? Mar. 4-25: Dong Kingman, water- 
colors. Mar, 12-Apr. 2: Look at Your Neighborhood. 

DELAWARE, 0. Ohio Wesleyan Univ.: March: Ohio 
Watercolorists. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. Arnot Art Gal.: Feb.: N. Y. State Artists, 
black and white exhib. March: Kenneth Washburn, oils. 

EVANSVILLE, IND. Evansville Public Mus.: Feb. 21: 
Anna E. Meltzer, character studies (oils). Feb, 25: South- 
ern Highlanders, craftwork. Mar. 4-16: Industrial Arts 
Dept. of Evansville Public Schools. Mar. 4-29: Hobby 
Collectors’ Show, local, : 

FLINT, MICH. Inst. of Arts: Feb, 2-25: A New American 
Architecture. 

FREDERICK, MD. Hood College: Feb. 22: The Beauty of 
Greece (AFA). 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. Grand Rapids Art Gal.: Mar. 8: 
Portraits of Outstanding Negroes, Mar, 8: Contemp, Art 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

GREEN BAY, WIS. Neville Public Mus.; Feb. 28; Arnold 
Turtle, pntgs. 

GRINNELL, IOWA. Grinnell Col. Art Dept.: Feb, 27: Walt 
Disney originals, March: Russell Cowles, oils. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. Washington Co. Mus.; Feb. 25: 13th 
Annual of Cumberland Valley Artists. Mar. 4-Apr. 1: 
14th Annual Cumberland Valley Photo Exhib, 

HARTFORD, CONN, Wadsworth Atheneum: Feb. 18: 
Hartford Soc. of Women Painters, Mar. 10-Apr. 1: 34th 
Ann. Conn, Acad, of Fine Arts, 

HOUSTON, TEX. Mus. of Fine Arts: Feb. 18: Gitou 
Knoop, sculpture, Feb, 25-Mar. 11: 20th Annual Exhib., 
Houston Artists; Mar, 18-Apr. 1: 8th Annual Houston 
Camera Club, 

IOWA CITY, IA. State Univ.: Feb. 25: 28 American 
Pnters of Today (AFA). Feb. 25-Mar. 10: Visual and 
Non-Visual Art Expression. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. Inst. of Arts: Feb, 24; 24 Early 20th 
Century American Pnters. Paintings by Boardman Robin- 
son and Estelle Stinchfield. Mar. 8-31: Wilmann Mem, 
Purchase Exhib, Ward Platt, watercolors. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. Wm. Rockhill Nelson Gal.: Mar. 31: 
Ceramics of the Orient and the Occident. 

KINGSTON, R. I. R. 1. State College: Feb. 19: What is 
Modern Architecture? Feb. 19-Mar, 5: Design Laboratory. 
Mar. 5-19: Emotional Design in Pntg. 

LAKEVILLE, CONN. Hotchkiss School: Feb. 25: Small 
Pennell Print Show (AFA), 

LAWRENCE, KAN. Thayer Mus.: Feb.: Action Photogra- 
phy; Ed Davison, pntgs. Mar. 1-22; What is Goed De- 
sign in Useful Objects? 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. Foundation of Western Art: Feb, 
25: 12th Ann, Exhib, California Watercolors. 

Los Angeles County Museum: Feb. 28: Painters’ and Sculp- 
tors’ Club. S, MacDonald-Wright, pntgs. Feb. 11-Apr. 15: 
Ast biennial American Drawings. Mar. 2-Apr. 1: Z. Vanessa 
Helder, watercolors. 

Stendahl Gals. ; Feb, 15-March: American Watercolor Society. 


LOWELL, MASS, Whistler's Birthplace: thru March; Ca- 
nadian Artists, 


In many places, paintings are reported to have come 
unharmed, although damage to the buildings which house ~ 
exposes them to the elements—indicating the need for an energg 
program of preservation. 


Some of the pictures in Rome were evacuated to Milan, , 
there was, according to this British report, no damage at all 
Rome, and the many paintings deposited in the Vatican for sai 


The 14th century Umbrian frescoes of the Madonna del P? 
church in Onano were completely destroyed. Viterbo was m 
battered, and most of Lorenzo da Viterbo’s frescoes were ei 
ruined or seriously damaged. Perugino’s Baptism at Foligno is ~ 
The Palazzo Trinci at Foligno was badly damaged, although Ne 
frescoes in the chapel are reported to have escaped. : 

14th century frescoes in San Michele at Paganico suffered ¢ 
slight injury, but those in San Silvestro at Alatri are almost 
gone. So, also are the Baroque frescoes in the Chigi Palace at’ 
Quirico d’Orcia. Shell or bomb splinters have slightly dame 
Melozzo da Forli’s frescoes in the Church of San Giovanni Ei 


MANCHESTER, N. H. Currier Gal.: Feb.: Ogden P 
watercolors; Natl. Assoc. of Women Artists, printet 
drawings. March: American Watercolor Society; 
American Wall and Floor Stencils by Kathleen 
Cairns; Gould Bird Prints. } 

MASSILLON, O. Massillon Mus.: Feb.: 20th A 
Watercolor Soc. Travelling Exhib. Textiles, Me 
March: Natl. Serigraph Soc. f 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. Art Inst.: Mar. 14: Modern Dra 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, Inst. of Arts: Feb. 24: Art ob! 
Century France. Apr. 15: Fashions in Shawls. Ma 
Prints, French Court Personalities. Mar. 4-Apr. & 
of the Church. 7 

University Gal.: Univ. of Minnesota: Feb. 15-Mar. 13 
mantic Pntgs. q 

Walker Art Center: Feb. 27-Mar. 23: American Water 

MUSKEGON, MICH. Hackley Art Gal.: Feb.: 100 
Muskegon Camera Club. 19th Ann., Local Artists. 
B. Hodge Valentine Coll. Mar. 4-25: Chinese and 
Children’s War Pictures. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. Yale Univ. Art Gal.: Fi 
Cézanne pntgs. French Prints and Drawings. Fi 
French Laces and Textiles. Feb. 25-Mar. 25: Wor 
Duchamps, Duchamps-Villon, and Villon. } 

NEW LONDON, CONN. Lyman Allyn Mus.: Feb.: 
leyan Prints; American Watercolors, Mar. 11- 
Tile Club, anniversary Exhib. 7 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. Isaac Delgado Mus.: Feb. 26 ¥ 
ings from Latin America; Cuban Watercolors and I 
ings; Mexican Costumes by Carlos Merida (AFA). . 
27-Mar. 11: Naval Aviation. 

NEW YORK, N., Y. 4.C.A. Gal., 63 E. 57: Feb. 24: 3 
jamin Kopman, Feb. 19-Mar. 5: Harry Sternberg, 
13-31: Anton Refregier. ; 

An American Place, 509 Madison Ave.: Mar. 21: 
O'Keeffe. Mar, 22-May 17: Authur G. Dove. 

Argent Gal., 42 W. 57: Feb. 19-Mar. 3: La Vera Poh 
Donna Miller, drawings. Martha Swale Smith, ne 
paintings. Mar, 5-17: Margaret Cooper, Edith R. . 
pntgs. Isabella Markell, etchings. 

Associated American Artists, 711 Fifth Ave.: Fe 
Henry Botkin. Feb. 21-Mar. 10: Carlos Lopez. 
24: Joseph Raskin. 

Avery Library, Columbia Univ.: Mar. 16: Aquatint in 
tectural illustration, 

Babcock Gal.; 38 E. 57: Mar, 10: Sol Wilson, go 
Mar. 12-31: Douglas Gorsline, pntgs. 

Mortimer Brandt Gal.: 15 E. 57: Mar. 3: Figlio 
gouaches and oils, Mar, 5-24: Maurice Sievan, oils. 

Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway, Bklyn.: Feb. 
Maria Velasco, pntgs. Mar. 11: Serigraphs b 
Mark, Feb. 14-Mar, 25,: 29th Ann. Bklyn. Soc. o! 
Mar, 9-Apr. 29: 13th Biennial Int. Watercolor 

Buchholz Gal., 32 E, 57: Feb. 24: Hitchens, . 
Moore, Nash, Piper, Sutherland, Tunnard, water 
Feb. 27-Mar, 17: Picasso. 

Downtown Gal., 43 E. 51: Feb, 13-Mar. 3: Morris 
and sculpture. 

Drey Gal.: 11 E, 57: Pntgs. and art objects, 14th-19 
turies. 

Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57: Feb, 28: Lautrec At 15, 

460 Park Avenue Gal.: Feb.: Contemporary Americ 
traits. 

Grand Central Art Gal., 15 Vanderbilt Ave.: F 
Miniatures; Portraits. Mar. 13-24: Sculpture and 
55 E. 57; Feb, 20-Mar, 3: Alfred Mira. Mar. 6-17: Hd 
Pushman, 

Grolier Club, 47 E, 60: Mar, 10: Early Views of 
Colleges. 

Jacob Hirsch, 30 W. 54: Indef.: Classical and Renaiss 
Art. 

Kennedy and Co., 785 Fifth Ave.: Feb.: Whistler 
Life of Washington in paintings and prints. Mar.: § 
ing prints and paintings. 

Kleeman Gal., 65 E, 57: Feb.: Drews, watercolors. 
Louis Bosa, pntgs. 

Knoedler, 14 E, 57: Feb. 24: Dutch Masters. Mar. 
Eric Isenburger. 


= 
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FEBRU. 


shaar Gal., 32 E. 57: Feb. 12-Mar. 3: Andrée Ruellan 
Bs. Mar. 5-24: Iver Rose, pntgs. : 
mer Levitt Gal., 16 W. 57: Feb. 28: Everett Spruce. 
politan Museum of Art, Fifth Avenue at 82nd St.: thru 
+: Wm. Mount and His Circle; 16th Century French 
nts; European textiles, woven and embroidered. Thru 
ch: Greek Pntg.: Archaic to Roman. Junior Museum: 
-: Paul Revere; India’s Gods and Kings. 

Gal.: 108 W. 57: Mar. 5: Eliot O’Hara, watercolors. 
n Library, 29 E. 36: thru March: Inscriptions, texts, 
illuminated mss., 2600.B.C. to the invention of print- 
in the 15th century. 

nm Gal., 222 Central Pk. South: Feb. 24: Emil Holz- 
er, watercolors. Feb. 26-Mar. 10: Group, watercolors 
m of Costume Art. Thru March: Hats and Headdresses. 
m of Modern Art, 11 “W. 53: Mar. 4: Are Clothes 
dern? Feb. 25: Lesson of War Housing. Feb. 28-Mar. 
Creative Photography. What is Modern Painting? 

of Non-Objective Painting, 24 E. 54: Feb.: Loan 
ib. of Non-Objective Pntg. 

m of the City of New York: Thru March: The Soth- 
s; Alfred E. Smith Mem. Exhib. 

mal Acad. of Design, 1083 Fifth Avenue: Mar. 14-Apr, 
IN.A.D. 119th Annual, Painting and Sculpture, Graphic 
s and Architecture. 

ork Historical Society, 170 Central Pk. West: March: 
1. Assoc. of Portrait Painters, retrospective exhib. 
Shaw Newman Gal., 150 Lexington Ave.: Feb.: John 
Kensett, pntgs. 

dorf Gal., 53 E. 57: Mar. 5: Julio de Diego. 

-Bernet Gal., 30 E. 57: Auctions of old and modern 
gs, art objects, first editions, antiques, etc. 

doit Gal., 121 E. 57: Feb. 4: Eugene-Paul Ullman, 
gs. Feb. 25-Mar. 17: Amedée Ozenfant. 

Gal., 32 E. 58: Mar. 3: Modern French Pntgs. Mar. 
: Tschacbasoy. 

Art Gal., 9 E. 59% Daily auctions of pntgs, antiques, 
objects, etc. 

side Mus., 310 Riverside Dr.: Mar. 4: 
et Artists. 

berg Gal., 16 E. 57: Mar. 
fer Gal., 61 E. 57: thru 
sters. 

pider-Gabriel Gal., 67 
gs. 

enemann Gal., 73 E. 57: Mar. 3: 
dscapes. 

es Seligmann, 5 E. 57: 19th century French painting 
nd A. Silberman, 32 E. 57: Paintings by old Lap mudi 
shh oe early objects of art. 

in Islan useum, St. George, S. I.: Feb. 28: J 
ffman. Mar. 4-28: Geetterct’s pee ae or 


American Ab- 


3: Max Weber. 
March: Paintings by old 


E. 57: American and French 


English portraits and 


Eggleston Gal., 161 W. 57: Mar. 1: Sporting Pic- 
es. Mar. 2-15: American Contemporaries. Mar. 16-31: 
herican Portrait Group. 

he Gal., 795 Lexington Ave.: Mar. 3: Edward John Ste- 
ns, Jr., pntgs. 

ney Museum, 10 W. 8: Feb. 28: Permanent Coll. Mar. 
pr. 12: Pioneers of Modern Art in America. 
enstein, 19 E. 64: Feb. 28-Mar. 28: Portraits of Chil- 
en, 17th-20th centuries. 

ard Gal., 32 E. 57: Feb. 24: Morris Graves. Feb. 21-Mar. 
: Lee Gatch. 

FARK, N. J. Artists of Today Gal., 49 New St.: Feb. 
24: Ruth Starr Rose. Feb. 26-Mar. 10: Lay Member 
yard Exhib. 

urk Art Club, 38 Franklin St.: Feb.: Walt Disney 
ginals. March: Ann. N. J. Artists, oils. 

rk Museum: March: Modern Dutch Art; United Na- 
ns, pntgs, sculpture, flags; Asiatic rugs and Oriental 
ulpture; Philip Evergood, pntgs. 
1» and Krueger Gal., 95 Halsey St.: Feb. and March: 
mar Gussow, L. M. Eilshemius, Henry Gasser, John 
ch, Maxwell Simpson. 

OLK, VA. Mus. of Arts: Feb. 26: Leache Mem. Com- 
tition; Norfolk Art Corner, black and whites. Arthur 
e, Mar. 4-26: Norfolk Art Corner. 

ICH, CONN. Slater Mem. Mus.: Feb. 19: War and 
tics in a Democracy, cartoons by Clifford Berryman 
‘A). Feb. 25-Mar. 11: 19th century Costume Acces- 


AND, CALIF. Mills College Art Gal.: Feb. 21-Mar. 
: American Artists; Andrew Wyeth, Raymond Pucci- 
and Art Gal., Municipal Auditorium: Mar. 4-Apr. 1: 
Ann. Exhib. of Oil Pntgs. and Sculpture. : 

IN, O. Allen Mem. Art Mus.: Feb. 23: Margaret 
er and Gertrude Schobinger, oils, watercolors, and 
re. March: Still Life Exhib. 

OMA CITY, OKLA. Art Center, Municipal Audi- 
n: Feb. 20-Mar. 3: Eugene J. Brown, pntgs; Gene 
prints and drawings. Mar. 4-24: Kappa Pi, pntgs; 
ngs from Midwestern Museums Assoc. 

T, MICH. Olivet College: Feb. 19-Mar. 5: 19th and 
century European drawings and prints. Mar. 5-24: 
eld Museum Library Mural Competition Exhib. | 
A, NEB. Joslyn Mem.: Feb. 28: Milton A. Caniff, 
ns. Feb. 23-Mar. 16: 12 Contemp. Pnters. March: 
Carpenter, Julian Delbos. Look At Your Neighbor- 


, WIS. Public Mus.: Feb.: Franklin Booth, 
gs and etchings. March: N. Y. Silk Screen Work. 
MISS. Mary Buie Mus.: Feb.: Mrs. S. ve 
March: Mississippi Artists. __ 
ELPHIA, PA. Am. Swedish Hist. Mus.: Gustaf 
children’s book illustrations. 
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Philadelphia Art Alliance: Mar. 11: Richard Neutra, archi- 
tecture. Darrel Austin, pntgs and drawings. Arthur Szyk. 
illustrations. Feb. 26-Mar, 23: Rideout and Paver, indus- 
trial design. Mar. 13-Apr. 1: Wm. Lescaze, architecture. 
Mitzi Solomon, sculpture. 

Philip Ragan Associates: Feb, 14-March 31: 
pntgs, 

Penn. Acad. of Fine Arts: Feb. 25 
Pntg. and Sculpture. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. Carnegie Inst.: Mar. 4: 
America. Mar. 15: 35th Ann. Assoc. Artists of Pittsburgh. 
Feb. 22-Mar. 25: Intl. Watercolor Show. 

PORTLAND, ME. Sweat Mem. Mus.: Mar, 4-April: 62nd 
Ann. Exhib. of oils, watercolors, pastels. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. Art Club: Mar. 4: 
mody, Dorothy Shortleff, Lillian E, Swan, 
6-18; Watercolor Club. 

Rhode Island School of Design: Mar. 9-Apr. 2: 


Nat Koffman, 
: 140th Ann. Exhib. of 


Portrait of 


Anna T. Car- 
pntgs. Mar. 


Waldemar 


Raemisch, sculpture and quill drawings. Philip Elliott, 
photos. 
RACINE, WIS. Chas. A. Wustum Mus.: Feb.: Pho- 


tography; Robert von Neuman, watercolors; 
sculpture. 

RALEIGH, N. C. State Art Soc.: Mar. 15: 
lege Students’ Work. 
READING, PA. Public 
Jacques Callot, etchings. 
RICHMOND, VA. Va. Mus. of Fine Arts: Mar. 11: J. J. 
Lankes, Marguerite Kumm, Hans Jelinek, prints. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. Mem. Art Gal.: April. 1: 
Club Exhib. and Intl. Salon of Photography. 
Public Library: Feb. 25: Franz Lipp, Crater of the Moon 

Photos (AFA). 

ROCKFORD, ILL. Art Assoc.: Mar. 4: Stockholm Builds; 
Look At Your Neighborhood; Katherine K, Pearman. 
Mar. 4-Apr. 1: Ann. Public School Exhib, 

ST. PAUL, MINN. Gal. and School of Art: Feb. 25: New 
Directions in Gravure; Sea and Shore (AFA). Mar, 8-29: 
Kokoshka. 

Hamline Univ.: Feb, 24: Texas Panorama (AFA). 

ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 4rt Club: Feb, 24: Geo. S, and 
Polly Knipp Hill. Feb. 25-Mar. 10: G. Goodsell Mack. 
Mar. 10-24: Ralph H. McKelvey. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. Witte Mem. Mus.: Feb. 18-Mar. 6: 
Ralph Rountree, pntgs. Dallas Print Society. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. Fine Arts Gal., 2030 Sunset Blyd.: 
Permanent Collection. Loan exhib. of American pntg. 
Portrait Show by San Diego Art Guild. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. Mus. of Art: Feb. 25: 9th Ann, 
San Francisco Art Assoc. Drawing and Print Exhib. 

SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. Mus. of Art: Feb.: Early 


Chicago Posters. Cornelius Botke, Mrs. Stowe Phelps, 


Cheter Mayer, 
Exhib. of Col- 


Mus. and Art Gal.: Mar. 25: 


Camera 


THE WALKER ART CENTER, MINNEAPO- 
LIS, MINNESOTA, BEFORE AND 
AFTER ALTERATIONS 


The original building, completed in 1927, is of 
poured concrete. The ornate facade was of terra 
cotta. In 1944, after a chunk of it had fallen from 
above the doorway, narrowly missing a group of 
children, this was replaced (by the architectural 
firm of Magney, Tussler & Setter) with buff- 
colored Minnesota limestone and red granite. 
The doorway is blue. To the left is a lighted 
bill-board, 12 by 28 feet, on which the Center’s 
exhibitions and activities are announced. 


Fernando Puma, paintings. March: Shell Collection; 
Denny Winters, pntgs. 

SARASOTA, FLA. Art Assoc.: Mar. 4: Contemp. American 
Pntg. Mar. 11-Apr. 1: Jury Exhib. of Artist Members’ 
Work. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. Skidmore College: Feb. 25: 
Mural Pntgs. by Sarkis Katchadourian (AFA). Mar. 
1-25: Contemporary textiles. 

SEATTLE, WASH. Art Mus.: Mar. 4: Michael Werboff, 
portraits; Carreno, pntgs and drawings; Edgar Forkner, 
watercolors. Mar. 7-Apr. 1: Stowitts, Ballet Russe; 17th 
Ann. Exhib. N. W. Printmakers; Ecclesiastical Sculpture 
(photos) ; Ming and Ch’ing Dynasty ceramics. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL. I/II. State Mus.: Mar. 25: Martha 
Sawyers, Florence Wilkins Furst, pntgs. Jos. Goethe, 
sculpture; Madeline Park, animal sculpture; 50 Daguerro- 
types. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Mus. of Fine Arts: Feb. 25: 
Spfid. Art League Jury Exhib.; Mitzi Solomon, sculpture; 
Conn. Watercolor Soc. Mar. 9-Apr. 13: Thomas Eakins, 
pntgs. 

Geo. Walter Vincent Smith Art Gal.: Feb. 24: Umberto 
Romano, pntgs. Early American Wall and Floor Stencils. 
March: American Color Print Society. 

SPRINGFIELD, MO. Art Mus.: Feb. 28: J. K. Halliburton, 
sculpture; Julius Delbos, watercolor. Mar. 1-28: Jane 
Peterson, Sara Bard, Kelly Fitzpatrick, Dorothy Phillips, 
Foster Hyatt, watercolors. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. Mus. of Fine Arts: Feb, 28: Pntgs by 
Chas. Burchfield (AFA). Mar. 4-25: Pntgs. by Van Gogh. 

TOPEKA, KAN. Mulvane Art Mus.: Feb. 25: Canadian 
Oil Pntgs. (AFA). Mar. 4-26: Look at Your Neighbor- 
hood. 

TULSA, OKLA. Philbrook Art Center: Mar. 6: Tulsa Col- 
lections of Contemp. Art; Emil Bisttram, pntgs. Mar- 
garet Reese, sculpture; Recent Pntgs. by American In- 
dians. 

URBANA, ILL. Univ. of Ill.: Feb. 19: Look At Your 
Neighborhood. Feb. 22-Mar. 25: Taylor Poore, advertising 
designs. 

UNIVERSITY, ALA. Univ. of Alabama: Feb. 22: Silk 
Screen Exhib. Feb. 22-Mar. 10: Bertha Miller, oils. Mar. 
10-30: Armin Scheler, photos. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. Barnett Aden Gal., 127 Randolph 
Place, N. W.: thru March: Jozef Pielage and Anthony 
Sisti, paintings. 

David Porter Gal., 916 Place, N. W.: Feb. 28: A Painting 
Prophecy—1950. ‘ 

Library of Congress: Mar. 1: Inaugurations. Apr. 1: “Don 
Quixote,’”’ early editions. Paganini. - 
Howard Univ. Gal.: Mar. 28: Graphic Arts 

Howard Uniy. Collection. 


from the 


Phillips Mem. Gal., 1600 21 St.: Feb. 26: Delacroix Paint- 
ings; Mar. 9: Karl Knaths, pntgs. 

Whyte Gal., 1520 Conn. Ave.: Feb. 28: John Rood, sculp- 
ture. Mar. 4-31: Sarah Baker, pntgs. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. Norton Gal.: Feb. 25: 7 
American Pnters. Color Woodblocks. Mar. 9-30: 27th 
Ann. Members’ Exhib. of Palm Beach Art League. 

WICHITA, KAN. Art Assoc.: Feb. 28: American Artists; 
Original Drawings. Mar. 1-30: Action Photography; Lasky, 


pntgs.; India Exhib. 
Art Museum: Feb. 28: Howard Church, oils, drawings, 
watercolors. Mar, 4-18: Intl. Photographic Salon. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. Art Center: Feb. 25: 12th Intl. Salon 
of Photography. Mar, 8-Apr. 1: Latin American Pntgs. 
WOODSTOCK, N. Y. Rudolph Gal.: thru March: Group 
show of small pntgs. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 4rt 
temp. American Painting. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O. Butler Art Inst.: Mar. 11: 25th Anniv. 
Mahoning Soc. of Pnters. Mar. 18: Plastic Club Rotary 
Exhib. Mar. 16-Apr. 8: Polish Art Club. 

ZANESVILLE, O. Art Inst.: Feb. 23: Russian Children’s 
War Pictures, Feb. 28: Fantasy in Paint. Mar. 1-31: C. 
Arthur Spring, airbrush; Richmond Barthe, sculptures. 
Mar. 5-31: Zanesville Children Paint. 


COMPETITIONS 


119th ANNUAL EXHIB. OF PTG., SCULP. AND AR- 
CHITECTURE, Natl. Acad. of Design. Mar. 12-Apr. 11, 
1945. Jury. Work due Feb. 12-13. Prizes. Write Natl. 
Acad, of Design 1083 Fifth Ave., New York City 28. 

53rd ANNUAL OF NATL. ASSN. OF WOMEN ARTISTS. 
Natl. Acad. of Design. Apr. 20-May 19, 1945. Work due 
Apr. ll. Jury. Prizes. Write Natl. Acad. of Design, 1083 
Fifth Ave., New York City 28. 

FIFTH AMERICAN DRAWING ANNUAL. Albany Inst. 
of Hist. and Art, Feb. 14-Mar. 11, 1945. Open to all artists 
in U. S. and Canada. Any medium. Jury. No prizes. 
Work due Feb. 3, 1945. Limit each artist—5 works. Write 


Mus.: Feb. .22-Mar. 18: Con- 


to John Davis Hatch, Jr., Director, Albany Inst. of Hist. 
and Art., 125 Wellington Ave., Albany, N. Y. 

OHIO VALLEY OIL AND W. COL. SHOW. Edwin Watts 
Chub Gal, Ohio Univ., Athens, Ohio. March 1-21, 1945. 
Open to residents of Ohio, Ind., Ill., W. Va., Pa. and Ky. 


Media: Oil, w. col. Jury. Prizes: $150 in war bonds, 
hon. mention. Entry cards due Feb. 12, 1945; works due 
Feb. 12-22. Write Dean Earl C. Siegfred, College of 
Fine Arts, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

PARKERSBURG ANNUAL REGIONAL SHOW. Parkers- 
burg Fine Arts Center, Parkersburg, W. Va. April, 1945. 
Open to W. Va., Va., Ky., Ohio, Pa. and D. C. Media: 
Orig. oils and w. cols. Write Miss Betty L. Thomas, 
Parkersburg Fine Arts Center, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

DALLAS, TEX. 16th Ann. Dallas. Allied Arts Exhib. Dallas 
Mus. of Fine Arts. March 25-April 25. Open to residents 
of Dallas County. All mediums. No fee. Jury. Prizes 
totaling $1,000. Entries and entry cards due March 10. 
Jerry Bywaters, Director, Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, 
Fair Park, Dallas 10, Tex. 

2nd ANN. PORTRAIT OF AMERICAN COMPETITION, 
jointly sponsored by Pepsi-Cola and Artists for Victory. 
Twenty prizes, a total of $15,250. 2 juries. Theme: 
present day America and American life. Media: oil, oil 
tempera, egg and casein tempera. No picture exceeding 56” 
or smaller than 16” in height or width. An artist may not 
submit more than one entry. Paintings must be received 
between April 1-15, at Hayes Storage, Packing and Re- 
moval Service, for Portrait of America Competition, 305 
E. 6let St., N. Y. 21. 

15th ANN. EXHIBITION OF SPRINGFIELD ART MU- 
SEUM, Springfield, Mo. Apr. 1-30. Cash prizes. Fee, $1.00 
for one to three entries. Entry cards due on March 15th. 
Work due March 15-20. Springfield Art Museum, Spring- 
field, Mo. 

10th REGIONAL EXHIBIT OF ARTISTS OF THE 
UPPER HUDSON; Albany Institute of History and Art, 
April 25 to June 3, 1945. Artists living within 100 miles 
of Albany. Oils, watercolors, pastels, sculpture. Jury 
Entries due April 14th. Purchase. For additional infor- 
mation, write John Davis Hatch, Jr., Albany Institute 
of History and Art, 125 Washington Ave., Albany 6, 
Nay 


INDIANA, PA., STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE. April 
28-May 28. 2nd Ann. Cooperative Art Exhibition. Open 
to all American artists. Oils and Watercolors. Fee, $2. 
Jury. Purchase prizes, $350. $100 War Bond Prizes. Entry 
cards due Apr. 10. Orval Kipp, Director of Art Depart- 
ment, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 

WAR DOG MEMORIAL DESIGN. In honor of dogs that 
have fought and died in World War II. Prize, $500. 
Ideas or sketches must’ be submitted before April 30, 
1945, to Harry Miller, Executive Secretary, Gaines Dog 
Research Center, 250 Park Avenue. New York 17, N. Y. 

ROCKFORD ART ASSOC. EMBLEM CONTEST. Entries 
due Feb. 15, 1945. War Bond prizes. Open to artists 
living within 90 miles of Rockford. For further infor- 
mation address Burpee Art Gallery, 737 N. Main Ste; 
Rockford, Ill. 


Peace terms every aan 


should make WOWL 


The war is still on... and will be for some time to come. 


But right now—before the war ends—every man in America 
has an unprecedented opportunity to make terms with him- 
self for his own peace ... his peace of mind. 


For now, as never before, a man should look at his wife 
and family and say, “What can I offer them for the future?” 


Now, as never before, a man should look at his house and 
worldly goods and say, “How can I improve these so my 
family may better enjoy life?” 


Now, as never before, a man should look at tomorrow and 
say, “How can I best prepare for some unforeseen emer- 
gency which might affect my family?” 


/ And now, as never before, every man in America has a 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


chance to answer all these questions—an opportunity to pro- 
vide for the future. 


That opportunity is War Bonds. No doubt you are buying 
War Bonds through the Payroll Saving Plan. Arrange to buy 
more War Bonds. All you can afford. More than you thought 
you could afford. 


What’s even more important—don’t cash in those War 
Bonds before they mature. Stick them away in a safe place 
—and forget about them till you can reap the full harvest 
on them. 5 


Now is the time to make your plans for peace of mind. 
It’s something you owe yourself ... owe your family. Buy 
War Bonds and hold onto them! 


— a eS ee ee ere ee See. Gna. Oo) 


